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ConcERN for her own security made Russia annex Esthonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Karelia. Sound as her reasoning may have seemed at 
the time from a strategic point of view, events showed that she had 
made a mistake. Karelia was only annexed after a war with Finland. 
‘The result could not have been unexpected—Finland went to war with 
Russia on the side of Germany in the hope of recovering her iost territories. 
The Finnish sector makes up about one-third of the immense Russian 
front and Finnish help has greatly reinforced the German threat to 
Leningrad. As for the remaining three Baltic countries; they were 
almost as quickly overrun by the Germans last summer as they would 
have been if they had not been annexed by Russia. Whether Germany 
| would have attempted to strike at Russia through Finland and whether 
'} the Finns would have resisted the attempt is uncertain. In any case 
} half of Finland would have been, passively at least, on the side of Russia, 
|} and perhaps actively. The populations of the other three States would 
} have been pro-Russian under the German occupation, and would have 
been as restive under that occupation as the other countries that have 
shared their fate. 

The Esthonians, Latvians, and Lithuanians, although profoundly hostile 
to the Germans, dare not hope for a Russian victory, because it is clear from 
Stalin’s address to the Red Army on February 23rd that Russia means 
to re-annex the Baltic territories she had annexed before she was attacked 
by Germany. It is true that a victorious Russia could not tolerate the 
presence of the Germans in those territories. But there is in Stalin’s 
address no suggestion that these territories should be restored to their 
rightful owners in the event of victory. Finland, if the fortune of war . 
turn against her, must expect to lose far more than the territories she 
hoped to recover. But the other three Baltic Powers were never at war 
with Russia, their de jure existence as independent states has never been 
questioned either in London or in Washington. Why then is Russia 
determined to re-annex them ? 

The answer is: security against another German attack. But. if 
Germany is defeated, will she not be rendered unable to go to war again ? 
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One would have thought so, but Stalin, apparently, is unconvinced. He 
appears to have little confidence in the determination of the Allies, or 
at least of Great Britain, not to defeat the Germans, but to make them 
permanently unable to go to war again. And, indeed, if Stalin has to 
judge by what is said and written in this country on that subject, he 
cannot but feel-uneasiness over the extent of what, to outside observers, 
must seem like a pro-German movement. There are many who believe 
that Germany would be harmless if Hitler and his associates were 
removed. If these people have their way in this country, then the 
foundations of German armed strength will be left unimpaired, even if 
the German armed forces suffer total defeat. The pro-Germans—for that 
is what they are—may have less influence than they seem to have. The 
nation as a whole is not on their side, nor is the Government. But they 
command such a following in Parliament, in the Press, in the Church, and 
even amongst the general public, that they are certainly a force to be 
reckoned with, both during the war and, even more, when the time comes 
to make peace. That, indeed, is their principal objective, that the peace 
shall be lost, even if the war is won. They are, therefore, blindly working 
to promote the Third World War. In doing so, they are arousing an 
entirely understandable distrust against their own country and its 
Government amongst all the victims of German aggression. They are 
making it much more needful than it would otherwise have been for these 
victims to consider every conceivable way of forestalling renewed aggres- 
sion. If there is the slightest doubt that Germany will emerge from this 
war with the foundations of her armed might unimpaired, then her present 
victims must, as a duty towards themselves and to mankind, take all 
necessary precautions well in advance. The re-annexation of the Baltic 
territories is a precaution of this nature, although it conflicts with Point 
Two of the ‘ Atlantic Charter.’ The slightest doubt concerning the British 
attitude towards Germany must compel all the other sufferers, all, that is 
to say, who are now under German occupation, to confront Great Britain 


with the fait accompli. And what the fait accompli will look like needs very: 
little imagining. It will mean an occupation, by Poles, Czechs, Yugoslavs, ~ 
and others, of German territory, an occupation that will be carried out with | 


a view to the dismemberment of Germany. It is quite likely that the French 
would take part in such an occupation. It also means that there will 
be a massacre of Germans, for to avert a Third World War and a repetition 
of the appalling miseries experienced in the First and Second, the con- 
tinental victims will resort to anything, no matter how inhuman, even if 
- it mean the extermination of the German race. And Great Britain’ will 
be unable to intervene effectively. Indeed, the slightest doubt concerning 
her intentions towards Germany will deprive her of any influence what- 
ever upon the European continent. The peace need not be vindictive or 
inhuman—but it must make the Germans, no matter what form of 
government they adopt, for ever unable to go to war again. It is clear that 
to do no more than disarm the Germans is not enough. The peace must 
leave the Germans, in the military sense, a permanently weakened nation 
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surrounded by nations which, by virtue of their own armament, of their 
strategic frontiers and close association with one another, are permanently 
powerful. Not one German life need be sacrificed once the fighting is over, 
the material prosperity of the Germans need not be prejudiced in the 
- slightest (except, perhaps, in so far as it arises out of the armament 
industry). But new frontiers, drawn in accordance with strategic needs, 
there must be. Whether Germany should be dismembered or not must 
temain an open question. It is conceivable that dismemberment would, 
in the end, promote an even stronger sense of German national unity. It 
will be necessary to consider the political condition of Germany at the end 
of the war, and to see if any of the old centrifugal forces—especially 
Rhenish ‘ separatism ’ and Bavarian ‘ particularism ’"—-still subsist. One 
consideration must dominate all others—the necessity of preventing the 
Third World War, which can only be done by rendering the Germans 
unable to wage it. One territorial change there must be whatever 
happens, for it is essential to the fulfilment of this purpose—the separation 
of Austria from the Reich. Without an independent Austria there can 
be no stable association of Central European Powers. Nor will it be an 
injustice to the Austrians themselves if they are separated from the 
Germans, for their experience of German rule, which has dragged them 
into the Second World War, is such that those of them who desired the 
-Austro-German union in the past have been thoroughly cured of this desire. 

The Russian resolve to re-annex the Baltic teriitories has found a 
good deal of support in this country—support is implicit in the foreign 
policy that is developed in leading articles that have appeared in The 
Times. The Tribune recently demanded that the British Government 
_ give de jure recognition in advance to the Russian re-conquest. of these 

territories. What is astonishing is not that this view finds supporters 
here, but that it finds no critics. From the Russian standpoint there is 
something to be said for it. From the British standpoint there is much 
to be said against it. What has become of-all those who were so eager to 
defend the rights of small nations, whenever these rights were threatened 
by Powers other than Russia ? 

The error, it seems to us, that underlies the foreign policy of The 
Times is this: Great Britain cannot dominate Europe and does not wish 
to. She cannot isolate herself from Europe, for if she did so, Germany 
would make herself master—of the continent, first, and then of the British 
Isles. The only alternative to domination or isolation is the balance of 
power. But such a balance must remain most precarious if it is main- 
tained as between Germany and Russia ; and this, if we are not mistaken, 
is what The Times have in mind. This, at least, is what they seem to 
imply when they suggest, for example, in the leading article they 
published on the Ist August last year, that the leadership in Western 
Europe should fall to Germany, and in Eastern Europe to Russia. The 
objection to this eventuality is that it would make Germany master 
of Western Europe and, therefore, of the Narrow Seas—and therefore 
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of the British Isles. A further objection is that it might lead to a German. 
Russian domination of Europe—and, therefore, of Great Britain—for it 
would be beyond the power of those responsible for the conduct of British 
foreign policy to keep Berlin and Moscow always at variance and always 
to balance the one Great Power against the other. 

» The balance of power requires the existence of the smaller nations, 
It requires, above all, the existence of ‘Central Europe’ as a political 
reality. In his very interesting book, Federation in Central Europe,! Dr, 
Hodja, the former Prime Minister of Czechoslovakia, refers to Greece 
as one of the Central European Powers, although, geographically, Greece 
is not in Central Europe. Geographically, Poland belongs rather to 
Eastern than to Central Europe. She is also a Baltic Power. As a 
political reality, as distinct from a geographical expression, ‘ Central 
Europe’ is a broad, continuous zone extending from the Baltic to the 
Aegean. That the Powers forming this zone should, as the result of the 
war, enjoy independence and that they should be drawn into close 
association with one another for mutual defence, is vital to the stability 
of Europe—and, therefore, to the balance of power. The Baltic States— 
with the exception of Finland—belong to this zone. 

Great Britain is committed to the liberation of those Powers who are 
her Allies and whose countries have been occupied by the Germans. But 
she is regarded throughout Europe as the upholder of the right of all 
nations to independence. Her position in this respect is unique. It is 
true that the United States have proclaimed the same principle, in this 
war as in the last. Nevertheless; Great Britain is regarded as the one 
Power that is able and resolved to uphold it. This gives her a position 
of very great influence and one that is, even now, rallying to her side 
innumerable men and women who, collectively, make up a considerable 
force that is operating in many effective ways against the Germans in 
all the occupied countries—and even in countries, like Rumania, that are 
in alliance with Germany. If England were to recognise the Russian 
conquest of three independent Powers who were on terms of amity with 
Russia and had signed treaties of non-aggression with her, she would, 
with one stroke, forfeit much of the prestige she enjoys at the moment, 
a prestige which may be of decisive importance in winning the war. 

‘It is true that if the Russians succeed in driving the Germans back 
they will occupy the Baltic States and, indeed, must do so. If they stay 
there, it will be impossible for Great Britain to intervene. She will not 
be able to undo the fait accompli and it is not desirable that she should 
try. But to recognise the fait accompli in advance, to sacrifice a principle 
for no reason at all, and to forfeit: prestige gratuitously would be a political 
blunder of the first order. Nothing can be gained by it—and much can 
be lost. 


What is necessary is that the British Government leave no doubt in 
Moscow as to their intentions with regard to Germany. If the German 
danger is eliminated for ever, then the Russian claim to the Baltic States 


1 Publ. Jarrolds, London, 1942, 10s. net. 
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on the grounds of security loses ite force. It should be the task of the 
British Government to win Russian support for Central Zurope, that is‘to 
say, for an association of Powers extending from the Baltic to the 
Aegean. An association of this kind, supported by the Western Powers 
and by Russia herself, would give Russia a maximum ‘of security against 
further German aggression. 

It has been said that the Russian attitude towards Germany is identical 
with that of the pro-Germans in this country, seeing that Stalin himself 
said, in his address on February 23rd, that Hitlers come and go but the 
German people remain. This identity of attitude does not exist. It 
is true that the defeat of the Germans in Russia would bring Hitler’s 
power to an end—if he were not overthrown by the German ‘ people,’ 
Stalin would demand his removal (it is equally true that the final defeat 
of the Russians would be the end of Stalin). But by differentiating 
between Hitler and the German ‘people,’ Stalin does not leave the 
latter free (in the event of a Russian victory) to choose whatever form of 
government they wish. On the contrary, he imposes upon them a form 
of government that will be in accordance with his own. In other words, 
the German ‘people’ will, if they lose the war, come under Russian 
domination, and one of the reasons why Russia is resolved to re-annex 
the Baltic States—and, for that matter, Eastern Poland—is that she 
may be in such proximity with the German ‘people’ as will enable 
her to exercise this domination, which, if it ever comes about, will not 
err on the side of liberalism and humanity This conception of Stalin’s 
differs drastically from the conception entertained by those who hold that 
the German * people’ shall be ‘free’ and that the foundations of 
Germany’s armed strergth shall be allowed to remain intact—as they 
will certainly not be allowed to remain if the peace imposed on Germany 
is a Russian peace. 

The pro-Germans are, no doubt unwittingly, doing all in their power 
to draw massacre, dismemberment and foreign domination upon the 
Germans. Considering the awful things the Germans have done, such a 
fate would be no cause for wonderment. Nor are the Russians open 
to criticism because of their intentions towards Germany. But it 
is vital to the future of Great Britain and the Empire that the victory 
be not only a Russian victory, not ovly an American victory, but 
chiefly and above all a British victory—and a British peace. The 
principal condition of a British peace is the maintenance of the 
balance of power, which is only possible in a liberated Europe in which 
the smaller Powers, as well as the Great Powers, enjoy their independence. 
Even the Germans should be left in full enjoyment of independence and 
be free to choose whatever form of government they wish, once they have 
signed the treaty of peace—with the one reservation that they must be 
prevented from going to war again. There are some who think it unjust 
to make such a reservation. The truth is that not to make it, and insist 
on it, is the greatest injustice that could be done to the victims of Europe, 
the Germans included. 

Tue Eprror. 
Vou. CKXXI—No. 783 re 
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BOMBING POLICY 


THE grave disquiet in the nation has so far expressed itself in Parliament 
and the Press only in a demand for a reconstitution of the War Cabinet 
and the infuson of new blood in several ministries. There has been no 
demand for a new strategy or new policies in the conduct of the war. 
A sound strategy is, however, as important as a sound Cabinet. The 
disasters, which have overtaken our arms during the past few months, 
can not be due solely to incompetence or lack of energy in the execution 
of a fundamentally sound strategy. On the contrary, the strategy of 
the War Cabinet may be the root cause of our misfortunes. It is, 
therefore, necessary to submit the strategy of the War Cabinet during the 
past twenty-two months to the most careful examination, and to decide 
whether our defeats and disasters have not been an inevitable result of it. 
Can it be complacently assumed that, if the strategy hitherto carried out 
is persisted in by Mr. Churchill with his new team of ministers, the results 
will be more fortunate ? Must we wait for a fresh series of disasters to 
raise the question ? Why not decide the issue now ?# 

The only approach so far to an examination of the strategy of the 
War Cabinet, as it has been revealed to friend and foe alike, was the 
debate in the House of Commons which ended with a vote of confidence 
in the Government on January 29th, 1942. In that debate Mr. Churchill 
obtained the assent of the House to the proposition that, faced with the 
choice of sending material to either Libya or the Far East (after the 
requirements of Russia had been met), the Government did right in 
sending the material to Libya. The verdict of the House was, however, 
based upon an entirely incomplete strategical analysis. 

Strategy is not the mere geographical distribution of men and 
material, although that is precisely thé definition that was accepted in 
the debate. Strategy also calls for timing.of operations. Indeed, the 
decisive factor in strategy is the time factor. In the debate the time 
factor was entirely overlooked. Dates were-completely ignored. The 
events of six months were discussed as though they had all occurred at 
@ single instant of time. It was not surprising that the strategy of, the 
War Cabinet was adjudged perfect. When, however, the time that had 
elapsed between one event and another is taken into account, a very 
different conclusion is reached. 

Here are some of the important dates :— 


June 22nd__—a. . Germany invades Russia, 
July 28th . . Japanese troops land in Indo-China. 
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November 7th-8th . Greatest R.A.F. offensive of war against Berlin and 
‘other German towns. Thirty-seven aircraft lost. 


November 18th . British offensive in Libya begun. 
December 7th. . . Japanese attacks U.S. and British bases in the Pacific. 
December 10th . Sinking of Prince of Wales and Repulse. 


The issue raised by the events of the past nine or ten months is not 
whether material should have been despatched to. Libya or the Far East, 
but why the campaign in Libya was not concluded, and the forces there 
liberated for use against the Japanese, before they struck their blow. 
The weather in Libya was suitable for operations from the beginning of 
September, and the attack on Pearl Harbour was made on December 7th. 
Thus, there were three months in which Rommel could have been knocked 
out. By every principle of sound strategy, we should have attacked and 


destroyed Rommel’s force and freed part of the material of the Eighth 


Army for use in the Far Fast before Japan’s entry into the war. 

Moreover, the time during which we should have struck at Rommel 
was when Hitler was straining every nerve to take Moscow, and was 
unable to spare either tanks or aeroplenes for the reinforcement of 
Rommel. When our offensive was launched in Libya on November 18th 
there was no prospect of finishing the campaign before the onset of winter 
in Russia -would release reinforcements of tanks and‘ aeroplanes to be 
sent to Rommel from the Russian Front. It will, no doubt, be contended 
that our preparations could not be completed earlier. That is disputable, 
but let us grant it. 

Why then was the Navy inactive? While the Luftwaffe was still 
heavily engaged in Russia, the Italian Fleet was more vulnerable to 
attack by both the R.A.F. and the Navy than it has been since large 
masses of German aircraft were transferred from Russia to the Mediter- 
ranean area. Our long-distance bombers, operating from bases in the 
Middle East and Malta (used as a re-fuelling base), could have been 
employed to force the Italian Fleet to put to sea, or suffer destruction in 
its own bases. Instead, our long-distance bombers were kept at home for 
the purpose of bombing Berlin and other places in Germany. 

It is only the existence of the Italian Fleet that has denied us a 
decisive victory in Libya. But for the Italian Fleet, Rommel could not 
have received the reinforcements and supplies which have enabled him 
to re-take Benghazi, and again become a subject of serious anxiety to 
our Eighth Army. One can go further. Had the Italian Fleet been 
largely destroyed or crippled, the offensive in Libya would have been 
superfluous, and part at least of the material sent to the Middle East 
could have been diverted to the Far East. Thus, the cause of the deterio- 
ration of our position in the last six or seven months is due solely to our 
failure to attack and destroy the Italian Fleet. 

' Our greatest failure in this war is our failure to dispose of the much- 
despised Italian Fleet. To this day it has not lost a single battleship, 
although the whole fleet has been repeatedly at sea. There has been 
no explanation so far why, after the attack at Taranto, the undamaged 
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ships were allowed to sail out in bright moonlight and make a long cruise. 
The Battle of Cape Matapan was a mere skirmish, from which the Italian 
battleships escaped. While we were weak in the air, a combined naval 
and air attack upon the Italian Fleet was impossible. In August last, 
however, Mr. Churchill made a statement which implied that we had 
reached air parity with Germany, and whether that estimate was correct 
or not, there is no excuse for the complete inactivity of our air and naval 
forces against the Italian Fleet since the Battle of Cape Matapan. 

The crippling or destruction of the Italian Fleet would have required 
a combined attack by the Navy, the Fleet Air Arm and the R.A.F. 
For such a purpose it would have been necessary to provide the Fleet Air 
Arm with the most efficient torpedo-carrying aircraft, and to transfer 
some of our long-distance bombers from here to the Middle East. - It 
would also, perhaps, have been necessary to reduce the number of our 
convoys in the Atlantic and to transfer naval units from there to the 
Mediterranean. 

Such dispositions are of the essence of strategy. If Prince of Wales 
and Repulse could be spared for the Far East, they could have been 
available for the Mediterranean. The loss of these great ships would 
have been a small price to pay for the annihilation of the Italian Fleet, 
for had Italian naval power been decisively broken in the summer or 
autumn of last year, Japan would, in all probability, not have entered 
the war. But whatever the reaction of Japan to such a blow at the naval 
power of the Axis, it would have been sound strategy, with the menace 
of the entry of a great naval power against us, to strain every nerve, 
concentrate our air and naval forces against the Italian Fleet, and sink 
it, before Japan was ready to strike. 

Instead of the concentration of our naval and air forces against the 
Italian Fleet, the War Cabinet adopted the policy of dispersal. The 
long-distance bombers were retained at home for the luxury of bombing 
Berlin, while Prince of Wales and Repulse, entirely unprotected by air- 
craft, were sent to the Far East to defy the naval and air might of Japan. 
As a result, our scattered land, air and sea forces have suffered a series 
of defeats over half the globe. Here it must be observed that Mr. 
Churchill’s avowal that Prince of Wales and Repulse were sent to the 
Far East in the hope that their presence there would deter Japan from 
entering the war at all revealed not only incredible contempt for the 
Japanese Navy, but also a failure to realise that the most effective 
deterrent would have been the exercise of our naval power in Europe. 

To-day, in face of the appearance of Japanese warships in the Indian 
Ocean, several military and naval experts have expressed the view that 
we should fight for the mastery of the Mediterranean, so that the route to 
India through it might be re-opened. If that is at all practicable to-day, 
it was practicable before the entry of Japan into the war. But why has 
no attempt been made so far to destroy the Italian Fleet, which, far 
from hiding in its bases, is conveying supplies to Rommel ? 

The answer to that question lies in the most settled of all the policies 
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of the War Cabinet. This is the so-called long-term policy of bombing 
Germany into surrender. This policy or strategy reserves the strategic 
offensive as the prerogative or monopoly of the Bomber Command of 
the R.A.F., and relegates the Navy and the Army to the strategic 
defensive. 

Before Germany’s attack on Russia, the War Cabinet avowed that the 
bomber was the only weapon we possessed for offensive operations against 
the enemy, as it was impracticable for us to raise an army large enough 
to invade the Continent. That proposition was challenged by Lord | 


- Winterton, who urged the raising of an army of five million men in India 


and the Colonies for smashing the military might of Germany. The 
situation was decisively changed by Germany’s attack upon Russia, 
Nevertheless, even after the formidable actual and potential military 
power of Russia had been decisively proved, the strategy of the War 
Cabinet remained unchanged. Nor has it been altered by the entry of the 
United States on our side, and the entry of Japan on the side of the Axis. 

In the speech that Mr. Churchill delivered at Ottawa on December 30th, 


1941, he said :— 


There is a third phase, which must also be contemplated, and that is an 
assault on the citadels and homelands of the guilty Powers in Europe and 
Asia. . . . I feel it right at this moment to make it clear that, while an ever- 
increasing bombing offensive against Germany will remain one of the principal 
methods by which we hope to bring the war to an end, it is by no means the 
only method which our growing strength now enables us to take into account. 


That statement makes it unmistakably clear that the strategy still 
approved by the War Cabinet is to seek the defeat of Germany by 
bombing, and that, if the Army and the Navy are used for offensive 
action, they will play a subordinate réle. This strategy is based upon a 
fundamentally wrong and inevitably calamitous conception of warfare. 
The policy of the War Cabinet has allotted to the Navy and the Army 
the réle of sitting targets, as the experience of the war up to the present 
has only too amply demonstrated. “Going over the top” is reserved 
for the Bomber Command of the R.A.F. Herein lies the explanation of 
the utter failure to organise air support for either the Army or the Navy. 
In the War Cabinet’s concept of war, it is not the R.A.F. which has to 
provide air support for the Navy and the Army, but the Army and the 
Navy which have to provide support, on land and water, for the R.A.F. 
Our forces are facing the enemy in topsy-turvy formation. 

The belief in Parliament and the nation at large that the bombing 
of Germany is only a subordinate or supplementary part of our strategy 
is entirely mistaken. It is, on the contrary, the dominant part of our 
strategy. Now, owing to the rapidly increasing power of anti-aircraft 
gunnery, the bombing of military targets has become largely futile. 


‘The bombing of the Scharnhorst and the Gneisenau at Brest proved 


that. In consequence, the utility of bombing has been called in question 
by the ablest and best-informed commentators on the war in the air, 
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but there has been little, if any, appreciation of the fact that it is the 
settled policy of the War Cabinet to subordinate offensive action by the 
Navy and the Army to the offensive of the Bomber Command of the 

‘RAF. Certainly, the exact significance and immediate and disastrous 
reactions of this strategy upon the whole conduct of the war have hot as 
yet been recognised by Parliament and the nation at large. . 

The production .of fighter aircraft has, admittedly, been sacrificed to 
the production of bigger bombers for the bombing of Berlin, and even 
more distant places, in Germany, and the disasters that have overtaken 
the Navy and the Army in the past few months are directly due to that. 
If the production of tanks on a large scale was delayed until the lesson 
of Hitler’s attack upon Russia was learned, it was because the tank is, 
primarily, an offensive weapon, and the Army was not expected to stage 
a large-scale offensive. If the Fleet Air Arm was forced to attack the 
Scharnhorst and the Gneisenau in the English Channel with antiquated or 
unsuitable torpedo-carrying aircraft, the explanation again is that offensive 
action by the Navy forms no part of the strategy of the War Cabinet. 

More than once it has been pointed out in Parliament that, as it is 
manifestly impossible for us to have a vast Navy, a vast Army and a 
vast Air Force, it is necessary for the Government to state in what arm 
the greatest development is to be effected. There has been no direct 
reply to the suggestion, but the disasters which have overtaken the Army 
and the Navy during the past few months clearly demonstrate the policy 
of the Government. The organisation, equipment and employment of 
the Navy and the Army are being subordinated to the policy of confining 
the strategic offensive to the Bomber Command of the R.A.F. It is in 
the fatal shadow of the big British bomber that British ships and British 
troops have gone down in defeat or disaster. It is time for our strategy 
to stand clear of that shadow. thi 

There is only one means by which this calamitous policy can be 
overthrown. That is by a straightforward challenge to the whole policy 
of bombing. There can be.no longer any compromise on the issue, for the 
results are plain for every one to see. It has brought us to the verge of 
defeat, and there can not, and will not, be an end to the long chapter of 
defeats and disasters, however the War Cabinet might be re-constituted, 
unless and until this policy or strategy js entirely abandoned, and the 
freedom to prepare for, and take, the strategic offensive against the 
enemy is restored to the Navy and the Army. The strategy of bombing 
Germany into surrender is certainly not arm-chair strategy. It is street- 
corner strategy. Any further persistence in it means further defeats. 


- Frepgerio E. Hoisinesr. 
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‘ VANSITTARTISM ’ 


I pip not invent the word. My opponents did. I should not have been 
vain enough to credit myself with a doctrine. They did that; and I 
hasten to assure them that they are mistaken, It is not a doctrine: it 
is common sense, based on professional knowledge, and shared by all 
such of our Allies, as have suffered from Germany in varying degrees of 
agony and apprehension for the last seventy-five years. There is nothing 
original about Vansittartism. It seems to me a platitude. I have twice 
seen from the inside the German machine working up to wilful war ; 
but that experience was not esoteric ; it was open to anyone who kept 
his eyes open. ; 

I know that I have aroused many antipathies, but that, I think, is 


' partly due to the fact that during these same seventy-five years we have 


been losing the habits both of plain speaking and of profiting by experience. 
In other words we, like other civilised beings, have been losing the instinct 
of self-preservation. This has proved to be a very dangerous condition, 
since throughout that period we have been continuously confronted 
with a nation that has not yet grown out of adolescence and the primitive 
disorders that accompany it. The truth is that, despite great exploits 
and a show of veneer, Germany is centuries behind the Western adult 
mind, and unconsciously resents it ; hence the popular acclaim of Hitler’s 
doctrine of the blood and distrust of reason. The loss of our own 
primitive instincts, and our failure to recognise them elsewhere, have 
enabled her to come near destroying civilisation twice in twenty-five 
years. - 

People who have had a sheltered insular existence, whose only 
encroaching neighbour is the sea, and who have been free for nine centuries 
or so of the unpleasantnesses accompanying invasion, are apt to lack the 
sensitive awareness born of uneasy contiguity. A few pleasant vacations, 
a beer mug on the mantelshelf, and the engaging rhythms of O du 
lieber Augustin ! translate themselves readily enough into the mood of 
the Froth-Blowers’ Anthem—The more we are together. .. . Not un- 
naturally, these summer visitors, the Mayflies of Europe, resent uncom- 
fortable reality. Rather than accept it, they instinctively resort to 
distorting it; dress it up, make a scarecrow of it, call it ‘ Vansittartism ’ ; 
a bogey so revolting that their consciences may legitimately and vehe- 
mently .reject it. It would be better if their consciences boggled at 

«distortion : for ingenuity could be better employed. At a moment like 
this, we should be above calculated misrepresentation. 
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I am therefore going to take these critics at their word—Vansittartism 
—and define exactly what it is; and I am going to define it on the basis 
of what J have said—and not on the basis of what they have said. I 
have often challenged them to this definition ; but they always run away, 
and perhaps they are wise. In most of the quarters interested in an easy 
peace for Germany, it has been suggested, for instance, that Vansittartism 
stands for the extermination, even the torture, of Germans. We have 
reached a stage when: these crude virulences can be ignored. I have 


repeatedly denied them, and shall not stoop to do so again. I shall deal - 


instead with some slightly better devised calumnies. 

A short while ago, for example, The Economist brought three charges 
against me : (1) That I had given literary expression to the doctrine that 
‘the only good German is a dead German.’ (2) That I had canalised the 
fear born of the Dunkirk period into racial myth. (3) That I desired all 
Germans to be treated as the Germans have treated the Jews. T pointed 
out to the Editor that all three suggestions were flagrant falsehoods, and 
invited him to substantiate or withdraw them. I got no redress. 

Again, the Evening Standard recently published two singularly 
offensive misrepresentations of my attitude. I took no notice of the first, 
but when the second went so far.as to accuse me of casting aspersions 
on the victims of German concentration camps, I felt that a halt must be 
called. I wrote, pointing out that this was a lie, and a mean lie at that, 
and I added : ‘I did not think that British journalism would resort to 
such shifts.’ Mr. Frank Owen did not publish my letter. 

Again, on March 28th The New Statesman alleged that my views on 
Germany had been warped by youthful experience of German rudeness, 
at the time of the Boer War! It suggested that I wished to seal up the 
German coal mines (incidentally The New Statesman shows a solicitude 
for German heavy industry that will not be shared by many of our Allies). 
It sought to father on me the myth that ‘from remote antiquity most 
Germans always were Nazis,’ and proceeds to affirm that this invention 
is uniting Germans in a solid block under Hitler. I have endured a good 
deal of bantam ebullience from The New Statesman in my time; as indeed 
have many others. 

Again in the House of Lords, I said that for reasons easily explained 
the bulk, not the whole, of the German nation—‘ and please note that I do 
not say race,’ I added explicitly—had become a natiun of savage aggres- 
sors. This fact is known to every housemaid and housesparrow in 
Europe. Yet Commander King Hall’s Newsletter promptly piped up: 


‘In the House of Lords, Lord Vansittart has again been preaching the | 


racial nonsense which is one of the most pernicious parts of the Nazi 
mythology.’ 

Is this honest journalism? I think that such exhibitions are due 
mainly to the instinctive, and sometimes unscrupulous, flight from 
fact to which I have referred above. None of these things, of course, has 
Vansittartism ever said or hinted, T do not deal in racialism, though 
Mr. Owen is even more vociferous in this allegation than the Commander, 
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There is no such thing as a pure race. And here I will deal briefly with 
another theme-song in which Mr. Owen. bears his part with The New 
Statesman: that is the theory that you unite Germans under Hitler by 
telling the truth to your own countrymen. 

In the first place, Germans are already united under Hitler. The 
Ministry of Economic Warfare has warned us that morale and production 
in Germany have never been higher ; and this has been confirmed from 
othér authentic sources. I could easily elaborate the incontestable fact 
of German national unity in the preparation and execution of both these 
German wars. I will here content myself with one observation, and the 
times are too serious for me to mince my words. Speaking from an 
experience that is not shared by these Confident Amateurs, I have no 
hesitation in saying that German unity is now if anything greater than 
it was after nearly three years of war under the Kaiser. I have con- 
siderable doubt whether the old German Army would have withstood 
the Russian winter campaign as vigorously as the new German Army. 
That is the only difference between the two armies : both are the German 
nation, the German people, as 200 years of militarism and 150 years 
of mis-education have made them. That is precisely why Vansittartism 
says that the German nation has got to be disarmed and re-educated ; 
and every honest and reasonably well-informed man knows perfectly well 
that the Germans will do neither of their own accord, or without super- 
vision. We have trusted them once—most unwisely. To do s0 again would 
be a crime to humanity. But there is no inhumanity in re-education. 

Ah, shout the bemused Amateurs, by merely mentioning re-education 
you drive all Germans into Hitler’s arms. If you really mean that, I 
reply, you also mean that no German has any misgiving of his own 
world, or aspiration after a better. In that case you take a more pessi- 


_ mistic view than I, and concede not only my whole case but much more 


than I have ever argued. Since I took this line, The Tribune has 
taken a new one. ‘The menace of Vansittartism is not that Goebbels 
might use Vansittart as a bogey to frighten the Germans,’ it wrote 
on March 13th. ‘His Lordship is quite unknown to the Germans: 
they neither hear nor care for him.’ It will be seen that the ranks of the 
Confident Amateurs have thrown themselves into confusion by marching 
opposite ways. That is what always comes of refusal to face the truth. 

There is another category of Confident Amateurs who believe, without 
the faintest warrant, that somehow they can win the war without 
shattering the German Army, and that half the job will be done for them 
by millions of mythical Germans. This fiction leads in turn to an 
unavowed hope that somehow the great evil of German militarism will 
come to an end without being ended by force. The New Statesman’s attack 
on me is entitled ‘ Bitter-Enders.’ The end will not be sweet, but it will 
be final. There is no need for it to be barbarous ; but this time the world 
has had enough. Regeneration is possible, and must be thorough. 

That is all that Vansittartism says : but in order to ensure patient and 
intelligent effort on the part of all the eventual victors, it also shows 
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the disease of German militarism in all its magnitude. The existence of 
that disease is not a matter of argument but of fact, among all those who 
know their German texts. It is only contestable by those who do not, and 
their challenge is therefore in itself a confession of ignorance. Vansittartism 
merely says that Germany’s conduct to her neighbours has been con- 
sistently atrocious, that there must be some reason for it, and that 
German texts do largely explain why Germany has grown from being 
an international nuisance into an international calamity. I have made 
one or two passing allusions to German history, but all save the last 
couple of hundred years can be scrapped without loss to the argument. 
In point of fact no history is to the point when nations have outgrown it ; 
what makes German history to the point is that Germans have actually 
deteriorated. Their behaviour between 1914 and 1918 was ghastly ; 
there has seldom been, in the whole history of the world, the equal of 
German organised savagery since 1939. ‘Man regards purposeless evil as 
the most interesting form of evil,’ said Nietzsche. Hordes of Germans 
have acted up to that. Why? Vansittartism points to the reasons. 

But just as Vansittartism advocates neither persecution nor extermina- 
tion, so it takes a generous—yes, generous—view of the facts. So far 
from having said—as alleged by Pan-Germans, Pro-Germans and their 
English dupes or accomplices—that all Germans are bad I have taken the 
percentage of good Germans at twenty-five. I am aware that the estimate 
is a lavish one. Professor Foerster would never agree to it, nor would 
any one else who knows what has really been going on inside Germany 


since Bismarck. I am, however, prepared to abide by the generosity. ° 


The point is not one for haggling. It is immaterial whether we put the 
minority at 25, 20, or 10 per cent., because that minority has always 
been utterly ineffective, and always will be—without certain safeguards 
to which I am coming. : 

Seventy-five per cent. of Germans have for seventy-five years—the 
figures are easy to remember—been eager for any assault on their neigh- 
bours. The adolescent dreams of power and patronage, and burns a 
haystack or bullies a small boy. Much of their own tastes and nature 
they can and must change for themselves. Much, but not all. The 
rest will have to be done for them, and done by compulsion—not by 
brutality : even as the adolescent is denied the possession of lethal 
weapons. You cannot educate by brutality. Only Germans have thought 
so; and in this I am anti-German. If any view other'than this be taken, 
then the small and inefficient adult minority will be swept away again— 
just as before—and the great German majority will have its Third World 
War. 

If we are truly determined that never again shall Germany rise as a 
military power, then we shall ask ourselves how the unilateral disarma- 
ment, promised by Article 8 of the Atlantic Charter, can be made a 
reality ; and we shall remember that there is an active Pan-German and 
Pro-German campaign going on against it in this country. Varisittartism 
simply assumes that Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt mean what they 
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say. In that case there will be a complete destruction of German mili- 
tarism—‘ We shall certainly not settle for less,’ Mr. Roosevelt has said— 
and there will be a drastic control of German heavy industry in so far as 
the armament-making firms are concerned. Otherwise disarmament will 
be a sinister farce like last time. This can be done without any of the 
excesses invented by the opponents of Vansittartism. 

Vansittartism says something more. The origins of the world’ 8 miseries 
are manifold, but there is one considerable cause. It is the myth of 
the Two Germanies. According to our Confident Amateurs the Germany 
of their dreams is always just round the corner, and about to take 
charge. This childishness has conducted generations of us to our doom. 
Yet it is on this long discredited myth that some of our propagandists 
base their output. The other Germany is not waiting round the 
corner. It has got to be created. If we cling to the old delusion, we 
shall lose the peace. There are going to be no miracles in the German 
conversion. 

All this is only plain common sense, and if for the third time we 


‘abandon common sense we shall be committing suicide after two pro- 


vidential escapes. Vansittartism therefore adds a final comment. The 
people who have let you in, wholly unprepared, for two major wars in 
spite of every conceivable warning, are the Confident Amateurs. You 
will find them on the Right, wheremen can still think more of their pockets 
than of other people’s safety ; and you will find them on the Left, where 
men can still hypnotise themselves with phrases, and believe that a 
Socialist Germany would be a sufficient guarantee of peace. It would 
be nothing of the kind. Vansittartism believes that coining phrases can 
be as reprehensible as coining money. 

Perhaps this clarifi¢ation may. serve to dissipate one more form of 
misrepresentation. It consists in ‘insinuating that because I know and 
tell the truth about Germany, I am some kind of reactionary, die-hard 
capitalist. I take this opportunity once more to make it plain that 
Vansittartism has nothing whatever to do with party-politics. I belong 
to no party, and have no intention of joining any party. My concern is 
purely international and humanitarian. T am simply resolved that 
mankind shall not again be butchered for lack of knowledge. I sit 
on the cross-bench, and shall stay there till my political task is done. 
‘I am ready to subscribe to any England, Europe or universe that will 
make for the greater happiness of Man. I merely say that no scheme of 
things can prove to be any but a sorry one, unless an adequate foreign 
and international policy be devised to prevent the same evil from again 
producing the same catastrophe. If we fail in this, not only progress; 
but any tolerable human existence, becomes impossible. 

In England there are two forces that may contribute, and even 


- combine, to facilitate the third and final deluge: the insufficiently 


informed ideologists.of the Left, whose sentiments are really prejudices, 
and the calculators of the Right, who think first of their pocket, and only 
second of international security. This latter contingent is at present 
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keeping rather quiet, for the Left ideologists are doing much of its work 
for it ; but it is very much alive and will require most careful watching— 
and checking. So little am I a reactionary that of the two forces I consider 
the second to be potentially the more dangerous of the two. 1n any case, 
I prefer ignorance to egotism. If these forces coalesce—they will be odd 
allies, and symptomatic of the confusions of the English mind—I shall 
attack, and expect to be attacked. by, both. When I read in The New 
Statesman an apparent plea for German heavy industry, I feel that I 
must be prepared for anything. I am. 
VANSITTART. 
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Tus is certainly a war for liberty. It is not so clearly and absolutely a 
war for democracy. It is a war for democracy, in the same sense as for 
Christianity ; that is to say, it is a war for liberty to be democrats, as 
for liberty to. be Christians. It is such a war, even in the intentions of 
some who are neither democrats nor Christians. 

These simple commonplaces need recalling when we hear the recurrent 
argument that our rulers are taking from us liberty and democracy under 
cover of fighting for them. The truth is that we should not be indignant 
if they were, provided we were convinced of the necessity.; provided we 
thought that every liberty, except liberty from German domination, had 
to be sacrificed in order to preserve that one liberty, most of us would 
forgive, almost approve, whatever Government took the guilt. We know 
that liberty, in the old simple sense of freedom from foreign domination, 
would be gone for ever if we did not win this war, and most of us, even of 
those who least admit it, are convinced that if that went, all would be 
gone, and are convinced also that since that shall not be allowed to go, 
whatever else may slip away will in time be recovered. 

This is what makes it so difficult to discuss infringements of our 
glorious constitution, or suspensions of our hereditary liberties: those 
who care most about them will least hesitate to cast them into the 
abyss if it can be filled by that sacrifice and no other. Some firmness, or 
some pettiness, of mind is required to keep on studying and memorising 
and debating the methods of Regulation 2C, and the effects of Regulation 
2D, and the varying applicabilities of.either or both, in hours when 
heaven seems so near to falling, in day after hope-deferrmg day, when 
earth’s foundations seem even less safe than the Bank of England. 

Yet to say that because we would give up every other liberty to keep 
our national liberty, it is therefore irrational to quibble over this or that 
Regulation, is muddleheaded. Perhaps King end Country are as good 
objects to fight for as Democracy and Collective Security, and better than 
New Worlds and Scientific Planning: anyhow, Patriots ard Democrats 
avd Planners would all say that part of what they are fighting for is Law, 
and on reflection might admit that that part is the fundamental one. 
Without Law, King and Country are mere sentimentality, Democracy 
mere crowd-manipulation, and Planning a sort of priggish half-educated 
Fascism. To be ourselves we must hang on to Lew wherever we can, and 
as long as we car. And Law is not only what we are fighting for, it is 
what we are fighting with. Not for us a single man, or a single party, or a 
209 
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single doctrine, to direct all our efforts: we must get as much as possible 
done by Law, and by that commonsense arising from discussion which is 
characteristic of our law. 

The Lord Chancellor has tcld-us that ‘the free publication of public 
opinion, of criticism, and of advice, is one of the essential ingredients of 
victory itself. We should be losing the war before we had fought it out, 
if we were to sacrifice these things, which are in our bones and blood.’ 
This was ir the debate or the Home Secretary’s warning to the Daily 
Mirror. It cannot be libellous to quote The Times’s opinion that ‘ for 
comment of the type that has brought the Daily Mirror into peril of 
suppression there can be no defence whatever.’ And it can hardly be rash 
to assume almost universal agreement with the Prime Minister: ‘I cannot 
allow, while I bear the responsibility, a propaganda to disturb the Army, 
which is now so strong and sclid; or to weaken the confidence of the 
country and the armed forces in the quality and character of our devoted 
corps of officers, guard or line, staff or regimental.’ 

There need be no disposition to quarrel with any of these pronounce- 
ments, and in the Commons debate there were laudable efforts to make 
clear that what was disliked was not so much action in restraint of free 
utterance as action precluding recourse to the Law Courts. Neither the 
public nor the defenders of the Administration seem to have attended 
sufficiently to this distinction : the distinction that the Home Secretary, 
instead of proceeding under 2C, and consequently through the Courts, 
had warned a newspaper that he might suppress it under Regulation 2D. 
The Home Secretary did indeed pay this distinction the tribute of argu- 
ment, but it was little more than perfunctory common-form, deprecating 
‘long and leisurely procedure.’ Now, this argument of convenience and 
dispatch is always the weapon of administrative discretion as against 
judicial decision ; it must always be unwelcome to cherishers of Law and 
Liberty, and is not easily accepted by them when the alleged offence has 
been going on for a considerable time, and when the Law Courts are open 
and there is full liberty of movement and communication. Nor was the 
argument much helped by the suggestion that if the Government had 
used 2C, it would have been said that they dealt with the Daily Worker 
under 2D, but with the capitalist Press under 2C. It really will not do 
for Government to assume that two disputable cases, neither of which 
has been litigated, are identical; and if they are not identical, then, to 
assume that administration is obliged to treat them identically is a sad 
combination of the arbitrary and the rigid. .In a democratic country it is 


_ the duty of us all to be critics of Government ; in private, to our col- : 


leagues, if we are members of the Government ; the rest of us, in public. 
Surely critics, surely champions of Law, must desire that no newspaper 
should be, without trial, at the mercy of Authority, unless the paper’s own 
precipitancy, or the inaccessibility of the Courts, makes the law’s minimum 
delays more than administration has the right to risk. Whenever Admini- 
tration tells us that precisely such urgency has moved it, most of us will 
be reluctant to disbelieve. And if both 2C and the ordinary law are too 
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slow for war-time conditions, Authority might, surely, find agreement for _ 


a regulation more expeditious than 2C and with more Law in it than 2D. 

There are some other considerations about the freedom of the Press 
in war-time, which, if they were not mentioned in the Daily Mirror 
debate, may well arise from reflection upon it. Even in peace-time the 
high proportion of anonymity in the periodical press, among owners and 
‘writers and editors, has led to doubts whether those personages are really 
as responsible as they ought to be, or entitled to as much liberty as they 
habitually assume. In war-time they are really beneficiaries of monopoly, 
holders of vested interests to a peculiar degree: all their raw materials 
are rationed, and no new competitor can start ; a newspaper has a value 
as clearly created by Governmental concession as that enjoyed by a 
public-house licensee. Licensees must be respectable men, and their full 
names are written up over their doors to show that they are responsible 
men. We must wait till peace-time to reconsider the whole question of 
the relations between Liberty and Responsibility on the one hand, and 
Limited Liability and the Société Anonyme on the other : meanwhile, it 
might be worth considering at once whether newspapers do not owe it 
to their liberties and ours to keep their readers informed about the 
identity of their controllers and contributors. The fewer the papers, the 
closer their connection with men who are in and out of high office, the 
more developed the technique by which the holding of a small proportion 
of capital may secure effective control of policy, the stronger is the 
ease for such public information. 

It is certainly worth considering whether publicity ought not to be 
imposed upon those who deal in publicity, and there may perhaps be a 
slight additional argument for it in the fact that war-time journalists of 
military age presumably owe the privilege, or the penalty, of missing 
military experience to authority’s opirion that their pens are mightier 
for national service than their swords. It may perhaps also be worth 
considering whether some right of reply or correction might not be given, 
as in many foreign countries, to persons conceiving themselves to have 
been maligned or misused. 

No doubt this brings us to the crux.of the whole problem. The normal 
argument for freedom of discussion rests upon the assumptions that all 
parties are able and willing to utter ; secondly, that every thing can be 
uttered ; and, thirdly, that truth, or at least more of the truth, will 
emerge from the multiplicity of opinion and assertion. These are long- 
run considerations. In the short-run of war, not only is there the obvious 
difficulty about facts useful to the enemy, but also there are all sorts of 
opinions and arguments the natural expounders of which may, for excellent 
reasons, be very reluctant to talk or write about them. Such reluctance 


may be caused or increased by pre-occupation with the direct business of the ~ 


war, by fear of causing disunity at home, and by a thousand other reasons, 
besides the tyranny of fashion, and the prejudices of newspaper pro- 
prietors. The Government in war-time can, and must, see that certain 
facts get published, and that certain facts do not get published. We 
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should be upon a very slippery slope if we began urging that Governmen 
should see to the publication of ample all-round opinion and argumeni 
That way lies Goebbels. But perhaps a little might be done to secure fai 
comment by compelling newspapers to permit reply in their columns. § 

And a little might be done to make sure that facts are published which 
explode scurrility and sedition. A great deal is said about our armig 
being manned by adults, and about jeers and innuendoes not endangering 
discipline unless there is an ample body of fact to give them weight, 
Boys of eighteen and nineteen can hardly be called adult ; and it would 
be a great mistake to suppose that sensations are never excited or dis 
affection moved but by reality. A great deal of malicious reviling and 
false innuendo can be put across and may have some effect, even to the 
danger point, with little or no admixture of truth ; where what is slung 
has some weight of reality, it will not only hit harder itself, but it will also 
carry a great many missiles which have in themselves no right. to any 
momentum at all. It is credibly reported that the journalistic agitation 
which has done most harm to discipline is the exploitation of the alleged 
grievance that general army instructions (against unnecessary brass- 
polishing, for instance) have been ignored by unit commanders. Now 
this sort of grievance, the sort from which it can be argued that discipline 
always works against the private soldier but never in his favour, is pre- 
cisely the sort which does most harm. There is a great deal to be said 
for spit-and-polish, when it goes with pride in the corps and confidence 
in its officers. But there can be too much of it, and there always is too 
much when officers are demanding more than they have authority for. 
When this is happening it is not much use trying to stop public discussion 
of it ; it is very much better to stop the happening itself and to say 
so. This is the most effective kind of counter-propaganda. 

Much the most difficult kind of propaganda or discussion for Govern- 
ment to keep straight is the export in war-time of opinion and arguments 
to Dominion and Allied Countries. Here again there is a kind of mono- 
poly. In war-time the number of correspondents from overseas must be 
extremely limited, and there must be cases where, if only one or two 
correspondents send unfair or exaggerated messages for a week or two, 
the whole of public opinion in a considerable area might be affected in a 
way really dangerous to the war effort. Against this danger there can 
hardly be any provision at Law ; there would be difficulties of time and 
difficulties of jurisdiction amounting to impossibility. 

Until recently the only check has been interception of any information 
likely to be useful to the enemy in a military sense. On the same day as 
the Daily Mirror debate, the Minister of Information announced that ‘ in 
future the censors will be empowered to exercise a stricter control with a 
view to stopping any Press message calculated to create ill-feeling between 
the United Nations or between them and a Neutral Country.’ This is 
new in point of principle, or rather it is going back to the principle aban- 
doned two and a half centuries ago, in that it obliges the correspondent 
to get the formal leave of the authorities before his message goes out. 
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It may be inevitable, and indeed I think it is; but we should be clear 
about the effect. Here again is a great power tending against liberty in 
the ordinary sense, a power which only Government can exert, and in 
the exercise of which there can be no check upon Government, except 
from Parliament; and how that is to be exercised is not at all clear. 

I wish to do little more than refer to Regulation 18B, by which the 
Secretary of State may detain indefinitely any person whom he has 
‘reasonable cause to believe to be of hostile origin or associations,’ or 
recently concerned in conduct prejudicial to the public safety. There 
is no doubt that some such power has been and is necessary. Recent 
cases have made it quite clear that this power is not subject to the 
Law, in the sense of being reviewable by the Courts—the only control 


‘ is Parliament’s capacity to alter the Statute, and meanwhile to question 


the Home Secretary’s administration of it. 

It has been repeatedly asserted that detention under 18B is purely 
custodial and not at all punitive; but of course detention must be a 
penalty in effect, whatever the intention, and everything possible should 
be done to mitigate this effect in general, and in particular to enable the 
detainee, upon release, to take an active and useful place in war-time 
society. All the rest of us, the forty odd millions to diminish whose 
danger these people have been in effect punished without trial, should 
feel the maximum mitigation as a debt from our consciences. We may 
also feel, as the emergency created by war lengthens into a sort of semi- 
permanency, that some means ought to be found by which some at least 
of these detainees might be charged and tried at law; but it must be 
admitted that nobody has yet thought of any plan for this purpose to 
which there were not great objections. 

Another respect in which the constitutional liberties of Englishmen 
have been invaded is the general rule that innocence is presumed till 
guilt has been proved. Now in certain Black Market cases the burden of 
proof has been reversed. This reversal is not absolutely new : it has been 
done by statute before, in connexion, for instance, with the possession, in 
public places or streets within the Metropolitan district, of goods reason- 
ably suspected to be stolen. But if it is not absolutely new, it is extremely 
exceptional, and does want watching for that reason. It differs from the 
other war-time suspensions of liberty in that it is the Courts and not the 
Administration which have the new power, the power to convict on 
failure to rebut suspicion, rather than on proof of guilt. The Courts may 
no doubt be trusted to treat this as a highly exceptional weapon which 
must be used with extreme discretion. In any case, it is not to parliamen- 
tary control that individuals should look for the checking of these excep- 
tional powers. It is perhaps worth adding this warning: presumably 
everyone will want to get rid at the earliest possible moment of war-time 
restrictions on the liberty of the Press and on the liberty of the person ; 
it may not be quite so safe to assume that everyone will want to get rid 
of war-time measures facilitating punishment of unpopular offences. 

There is ample evidence of envy as a motive in war-time, and there is 
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no doubt that much of the indignation against the Black Market comes 
from disgust at the offender’s morals and envy of his profits. These are 
very dangerous motives, especially if they are combined with the modern 
doctrine that a man cannot be expected to do his duty while he suspects 
that his next-door neighbour is not doing his. Just as Henry VIII was 
tempted to brand as high treason any activity which he particularly dis- 
liked, so we may be tempted to shift the onus of proof on to the accused 
whenever the alleged offence is of a class which excites clamorous resent- 
ment. This temptation must be resisted if we want to keep our right to 
be treated as innocent until our guilt is proved. 

This, however, is looking a long way ahead: the immediate problem 
is how parliamentary control of increased powers, or, what is the same 
thing, parliamentary vigilance over suspended liberties, is to be kept real, 
or, where necessary, to be made real. ‘If,’ said the Prime Minister in 
January, ‘if an Honourable Gentleman dislikes the Government very 
much, and feels it in the public interest that it should be broken up, he 
ought to have the manhood to testify to his convictions in the Lobby.’ 


That is fair enough ; but how is an Honourable Gentleman to testify to ‘ 


his conviction in the Lobby if he thinks that some action of the Govern- 
ment ought to be reversed, or some member of it removed, but does not 
go so far as to think that the public interest demands the breaking up of 
the Government ? This is a perennial difficulty. In peace-time there are 
a good many ways round it which are not open now ; and in peace-time, 
even at the worst, neither Scylla nor Charybdis is fatal : then a man does 
not simultaneously feel that the continuance in office of a particular 
Secretary of State is an intolerable threat to English liberties, and that, 
on the other hand, the break-up of the Government might bring a 
catastrophic end to England and everything English. Perhaps neither 
half of this dilemma has, even in war-time, yet arisen in anyone’s mind, 
but clearly it is a dilemma which might arise. 

In the already quoted debate the Prime Minister also said: ‘The 
House of Commons owes it to itself, and it owes it to the people and the 
whole Empire and to the World Cause, either to produce an effective 
alternative Administration by which the King’s Government, can be 
carried on, or to sustain that Government in the enormous and 
trials which it has to endure.’ This is trying the House of Commons 
rather high. It is the business of the House, if necessary, to refuse to 
support an existing Administration and to indicate who might be the man 
’ to form an alternative Administration, rather than itself to form that 
alternative. Twenty-five years of mostly coalition government have 
made the House more than normally unfit for any positive task of 
Cabinet making: this unfitness has been much intensified by war condi- 


tions—absences ; stalenesses ; narrowing, inside the House and outside, | 


of debate, and of the chances of rising by it ; deliquescence of party ; 
above all, the extreme exaltation of the Leader and the absence of com- 
petition for his place or even for the succession. All these factors, and 
many others, have made it impossible, or very nearly, for the House of 
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Commons ‘to produce an effective alternative Administration,’ and 
hardly less difficult for it even to indicate its preference for some alter- 
native head. 

If that is true, it bears heavily on the argument so often used officially, 
and on the whole so generally accepted, namely, that the proper safe- 
guard for suspended or debilitated liberties is to be sought, not in an 
exquisite legalism, but in the judgment of the House of Commons on 
Ministers, especially Home Secretaries, in their handling of policy and 
administration. This sounds plausible: but if the judgment of the 
House is to be effective in war conditions, Cabinet solidarity must be 
modified. In one sense, that solidarity is more neeessary than ever, in the 
sense that Ministers should have no thought for personal or factious 
advancement, or for anything but the one task of the whole Cabinet, by 
slackening in which it would dwindle into a contemptible conspiracy : 
the task of beating Germany. Of Cabinet solidarity in that sense there 
cannot be too much; but Cabinet solidarity in the sense that any 
Minister criticised could count on being covered by the indispensability - 
of Prime Minister and Co., if pressed very little too far deprives 
of all meaning the argument that a freely critical House of Commons 
provides the proper safeguard for the surviving remnants of our liberties 
and for the revival of the rest. To take a hypothetical case: Suppose 
there is a Member of the House of Commons who remembers the Home 
Secretary saying about Hitler’s incarceration under. the Weimar Govern- 
ment, ‘ If I had been running the German Government at that time that 
man would never have got out.. He would never have survived ’ ; suppose 
that this Member, Mr. X., considers the man capable of such a remark 
unfit to administer Regulation 18B ; suppose there is another Member, 
Mr. Y., whose hopes for victory rest largely on Sir Archibald Sinclair's 
management of the Air Ministry. Now, Mr. X. may be right or wrong 
in his judgment of the Home Secretary, but he has at any rate an 
arguable thesis, and one which, if it gained acceptance, ought to be 
acted upon. In his efforts to dislodge one Minister, ought he to be 
handicapped by Mr. Y’s dread lest the resulting landslide should remove 
the Secretary for Air? Neither public nor Parliament should altogether 
treat Ministers as mutually independent units : but neither should they 
be compelled to treat them as forming always one inseparable unit. 
Parliamentary criticism is the constitutional way of keeping alive for 
our children the liberties we inherited from our fathers: the constitu- 
tional way of guarding against the abuse of powers which at any other 
time would have been excessive, and which must even now be excessive 
the moment they are, in any humanly avoidable way, misused. 


KENNETH PICKTHORN. 
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THE TRIPLE ROLE OF AIRCRAFT 


THE most enthusiastic exponents of air power no longer assert that the — 


Air Force, by which they mean the Bomber Command, will win the war 
by itself. Lord Trenchard himself has definitely stated in the House of 
Lords that the R.A.F. cannot do so. This abandonment of exaggerated 
claims is a good thing, for the claims were apt to mislead the public and 


to result in disappointment. It is worthy of note, too, that the change ~ 
in tone has coincided with a substantial increase in British bomber ' 


strength, and with heavy raids on German industrial ‘centres which have 
wrought far greater destruction than our earlier efforts were able to do. 


One notices, too, that far less insistence is now laid on the accuracy of © 


our bombing—in fact, there is now almost a readiness to admit that 
bombing is still not an accurate art, and that the destruction of any one 
factory building by night cannot be regarded as a certainty. The new 
powerful bombs recently made available to the R.A.F. are calculated to 
dislocate the working of a whole centre rather than to pulverise its most 
important buildings. 

While this change of tone by the air authorities has cleared the air 
to some extent, there is ample evidence that the public in general, and 
Members of Parliament in particular, are far from happy about Britain’s 
position in the air (this was manifest in the debate on the Air Estimates), 
and there is also much evidence that the whole matter is a mystery to 
them. They believe that something is wrong (and successive outcries 
from one front after another that there has not been enough air support 
justify the belief), but they do not know what the trouble is, and many 
of them are darkly groping for a remedy. The escape of the German 
warships from Brest was one disturbing occurrence. Another is the 
shortage of aircraft, particularly fighters, in each failure to hold the 
Japanese. The position in Libya provides a different sort of mystery, 
for there the Empire forces hold air superiority and yet have not brought 
off a complete victory such as air superiority has so many times given 
the Germans and the Japanese. Except for the Battle of Britain, the air 
always seems to be working against the British Empire and never for it. 

One speaker (I think in the debate on the Air Estimates) got near 
the root of the matter when he pointed out that speaking of ‘the air’ 
as if it were only one weapon led to confusion of thought. The air includes 
many weapons, some being weapons of the Navy, some of the Army, 
and yet others pertaining to the separate independent Air Force. It 
would make for clarity, the speaker suggested, if we always talked about 
the specific weapon, such as dive-bomber, tank buster (an irelegant 
term which has recently come into common use), and so forth, instead 
of just saying ‘aeroplane.’ Other speakers have shown that they were 
thinking on similar lines when they urged that the R.A.F. Coastal 
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‘§ Command ought to be handed over to the Admiralty, and that the Army 
‘Fought to have its own air arm. 


It is certainly not correct to suggest, as has been done, that the German 


§ warships woulc not have escaped from Brest if the Coastal Command 


had been part of the Navy. So far as tactical operations go, no criticism 
can justly be levelled against the whole-hearted manner in which Coastal 
Command works with and for the Admiralty. It would, ‘however, 
rationalise our fighting Services if the transfer were made, and there 
can be little doubt that this reform will be carried through sooner or 
later. It is only commonsense that an organisation which exists to do 
naval work almost exclusively should be part of the Navy. There would 
also be some concrete advantages in making the change, though some of 
them become more apparent in time of peace than in time of war. One 
instance concerns the transfers of personnel. It takes a considerable 
time to make a man into a thoroughly efficient Coastal pilot, and the 


| ame applies in varying degrees to other officers and airmen of the 


Command. In time of war a man who has learnt to be useful at one 
type of work is usually left at it for the duration. But in the inter-war 
years, the Air Ministry was much addicted to the practice of transferring 


} personnel from one class of flying to another, and it may revert to that 


practice when peace returns. It was, I understand, a deliberate policy 
to give as many pilots as possible experience on as many classes of aircraft 
as possible. The idea apparently was to make the whole R.A.F. a reserve 
for any and every class of air work, but a man so transferred was unlikely 
to retain for long his usefulness at his former job. If Coastal Command 
were part of the Navy, that danger would not arise. 

The case for giving the Army its own air arm is not so clear, and yet 
perhaps it may be a reform which is even more urgently needed. Soon 
after Dunkirk the Air Ministry instituted the R.A.F. Army Co-operation 
Command, with an Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief who has Army 
officers on his staff. It was intended that the two Services should study 
each other’s problems, and that the Command should ensure that a 
British Expeditionary Force should never again suffer from the insuffi- 
ciency of air support from which Lord Gort’s B.E.F. had suffered. Since 


the announcement that the Command has been formed, the only thing 


published about it is that it provides the Whitley aeroplanes used by the 
Army’s parachute troops. It is a Service more silent than the Navy has 
ever been, and consequently no opinion can be formed as to the merits 
of its work. Presumably it was responsible for ordering dive-bombers 
from America, which have been a long time in coming, but which are 
expected soon. It is hoped that the Command has taken steps to provide 
tank busters, a more up-to-date type of tactical reconnaissance aeroplane, 


‘} and possibly other classes of aircraft which will be useful to the Army, 


but may be of no use for any other purpose. One novelty which seems 
to be needed is a man-killing bomb, as the plunging fire of machine guns 
fired from the air is not the most effective way of attacking troops on 
the ground. The Japanese have been using anti-personnel bombs filled 





| 
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with razor blades and other odds and ends, and British scientists ought 
to be able to produce something better than that. It is understood that | 
such a bomb exists, but it does not seem to have been widely used. 

Tactical reconnaissance squadrons have for years past formed one 
branch of the R.A.F. and have been called by the too comprehensive 
title of Army Co-operation Squadrons. They are very carefully trained | 
and are equipped with special types of aeroplanes. Their function is 
reconnaissance up to some 50 miles behind the enemy’s front line, and | 
also spotting for the artillery. The Lysander aeroplane, which they 

used at the beginning of the war, was highly specialised and was not 
suitable for any other sort of work. It is a two-seater, and the back seat 
is occupied by a gunner. The man in the front seat is both pilot and | 
observer, and his duties would be better described by calling him observer- , 
pilot rather than pilot-observer. The establishment of these squadrons | 
provides that half of the observer-pilots should be Army officers seconded | 
to the Royal Air Force. There seems no valid reason why these squadrons 
should not be handed entirely over to the War Office. In our present | 
state of i ignorance about the activities of the R.A.F. Army Co-operation | 
Command, an opinion can hardly be hazarded as to whether dive-bombers, 
tank busters, and other squadrons which are to specialise on close support | 
for the Army, taking part in the actual fighting, ought or ought not to be | 
also placed under the War Office. 

One consideration, however, applies both to the Coastal Command | 
and to squadrons of the Army Co-operation Command. According 
to the present system, however well they do their work, they are always 
under the operational control of a Service other than their own.. They 
work, not for their own parent, but for a sort of foster parent. In the | 
opinion of the present writer, operational control is an unsatisfactory — 
method of working. The best results are got out of fighting men when 
they are recruited, trained, paid, and equipped by the Department for 
which they do their normal regular work. That Department will then | 
have their interests at heart, and will not treat them as Cinderellas. The 
Admiralty requires soldiers on board its warships; it does not borrow | 
them from the Army on the operational control system, but since 1664 
it has raised and maintained its own Royal Marines. Similarly, when the 
R.A.F. took over the defence of Iraq and Palestine, it needed armoured 
‘ears; it did not borrow them from the Army, but raised its own com- 
panies and equipped them. Since 1937 the Admiralty has had its own 
Fleet Air Arm as an integral part of the Navy, and all the complications of 
operational control which previously existed have now been smoothed out. 

The contention of the present writer is that our fighting Services 
ought not to be organised according to the three elements of sea, land, 
and air, but according to the work which each has to do. Each should 
possess all the weapons and troops necessary for its purpose, and ought 
not ‘to have to borrow them from another Service on the operational 
control system. The most grievous example of how hadly that system 
does sometimes work was the neglect by the War Office of the anti- 
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aircraft guns and searchlights, up to and even after the Munich crisis. - 
| Those units must in time be put completely under the Air Ministry, which 
| is actively interested in seeing that they are properly equipped and 


adequately trained. The War Office looked upon money: and effort 
expended on these units, which it would not control in action, as detracting 
from the field force which it was its primary duty to raise. 

When advocating air arms for the Navy and Army I am-in no way 
suggesting the “dismemberment ” of the Air Force, which is a term 
some opponents of reform have used. No other Service could have won 
the Battle of Britain in the air. In addition, the Air Force must retain 
a flexible reserve of aircraft ready to reinforce either of the other Services 
when need arises. It has never overlooked that necessity, and in recent 
months 40 per cent. of the operations of Bomber Command have been 
undertaken at the request of the Admiralty. 

To return to the phenomenon of enemy successes and British failures 
in the air, it must be noted that these cases have mostly occurred in land 
campaigns. It should also be borne in mind that the specialised R.A.F. 
Commands, i.e., Bomber, Fighter, Coastal, and Army Co-operation, 
operate only in the United Kingdom. There are no such divisions in the 
Middle East Command, where the A.0.C.-in-C. at Cairo deals with all 
classes and types of aeroplanes and air operations. 

It has been pointed out that though the Luftwaffe is independent of 
the German army, yet the collaboration between the two was the main 
cause of the rapid conquests of Poland and France. The class of aero- 
plane which made its name in those campaigns was the dive-bomber or 
Stuka. Yet the Stuka (the Junkers 87) is a bad flying machine, suitable 
only for the one purpose. Its success was due to the skilful way in which 
it worked with the ground forces, especially the Panzer divisions. The 
German successes were not due to either weapon alone, but to the com- 
bination of both. At the same time large numbers of German fighters 
(Messerschmitt 109) protected the Stukas from opposing fighters. No 
air operation can be successful without fighter superiority. German 
heavy bombers (Heinkel 111, Dornier 17 and 215, and Junkers 88) have 
not been an outstanding success in this war, and have no notable achieve- 
ments to their credit. German fighters have had to rely on numbers 
for such results as they have attained, for their quality has never been 
equal to that of the Spitfire and Hurricane. The Stuka is the aeroplane 
to which Germany owes the deepest gratitude. 

In Greece, Crete, Malaya and Burma the Empire Air Forces have 
always been short of fighters. Their aerodromes have been overrun, 
and then the enemy bombers have harassed the ground troops. This 
shortage of fighters has been due to the difficulties of shipping more than 
to any other cause, but the British public naturally adds these cases on 
to the earlier cases of the campaigns in Poland, Norway and France, and 
concludes that all military success depends on having air superiority. 
Admittedly an army can no more dispense with its air weapon than it 
can fight without enough tanks, guns, and ammunition. But the con- 
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clusion that the air is everything is not justified. For one thing, it over- 
looks the German invasion of Russia, but very little is really known 
about the details of the fighting there. At first the Germans probably 
had superiority in the air, but it is certain that the Luftwaffe never com- 
pletely mastered the Red air fleet, which had also been trained to work 
with the ground forces. We must wait for further information before 
we can draw conclusions from the air side of that campaign, but at 
present there is no indication that the air has been the dominant factor. 
On each side it has been, for tactical purposes, simply part of the army. 
Having reached the conclusion that we need above all things to be 
superior in the air in every theatre of war, and incidentally having over- 
looked the necessity of being superior in many other weapons as well, 
the British public is naturally puzzled as to why General Auchinleck has 
not obliterated Colonel-General Rommel in Libya. There it is undisputed 
that the R.A.F., with its Empire partners, is superior to the Luftwaffe and 
Regia Aeronautica. Why, then, has Rommel still got a force in being # 
The answers seems to be that for years before this war the R.A.F. 
neglected to study the problems of the Army (except for the careful 
trainirg given to the tactical reconnaissance squadrons), while the Army 
similarly neglected to study the powers and limitations of the air. Generals 
and their staffs proverbially want to “ see what is on the other side of the 
hill,” and the tactical reconnaissance squadrons provided that informa- 
tion. They also directed the artillery on to its targets. These two per- 
formances seemed to satisfy the General Staff. On army manceuvres the 
R.A.F. would lend so many squadrons of fighters and bombers, but it is 
safe to say that no authority in either Service worked out a scheme for 
combined operations by air and ground forces. There was no apparent 
sign that the Army staffs took much interest in the doings o1 these loaned 
squadrors, and they did rot seem to regard the aeroplane as a possible 
weapon of the Army. Consequently everybody was taken by surprise 
when news came from Poland of German methods. The enemy did not 
care whether the Stuka was a good aeroplane or a bad one; all that 
mattered was that it could do the work which the army wanted done. 
Here it may be remarked that the British Admiralty has been more 
clear-sighted than the War Office or the Air Ministry. Sailors have long 
‘since recognised that sea power must now include an air component. They 
do not look upon the air as something apart from the Navy, but as‘one 
of its weapons, and a very essential one. The Navy is circumscribed in 
the use of that weapon by the paucity of carriers and by the limitations 
which stowage in a carrier imposes on the performance of aircraft. There 
are Admirals who know very little about the technicalities of flying, 
but they usually understand the tactical use of their aircraft. One may 
compare the Swordfish, a torpedo-spotter-reconnaissance machine, with 
the Stuka. The Swordfish is a slow biplane which looks like a museum 
piece, and was really obsolescent ir September, 1939. Yet it has been 
used by the Navy to achieve important victories. The Swordfish mono- 
polises the credit for Taranto, and but for its work Matapan would nct 
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have been the victory which it was, and the Bismarck would have escaped 
from the Home Fleet. The Navy realised in good time that even a slow 
biplane could catch up with a flying enemy fleet, and that the light 
torpedo which it carried could often retard the enemy and so let our 
main fleet bring its big guns into action. These tactics neutralised the 


_ superior speed of the Italiar warships, and were in fact an innovatior in 
‘naval warfare comparable to that introduced by the combination of 


Stuka and tank into land tactics. 

Libya, however, has shown that in land fighting air superiority does 
not always spell victory. No criticism has been levelled at the way in 
which the Air Force of the Middle East Command has exerted itself to 
help the British ground forces. The communiqués issued from Army 
headquarters in Cairo have been full of generous but well-earned praise 
for the efforts of the R.A.F. and its Dominion partners. The trouble 
seems to be that the broad conception hasbeen of two Services working 
whole-heartedly together, but that there has been no realisation (such 
as the Germans showed) of the possibilities of aircraft as weapons of the 
Army. The Empire fighters have done their part in shooting down or 
driving off the enemy aeroplanes, and the heavy bombers have also 
performed their natural duties in bombing enemy ports, but none of our 
aircraft have been able to help the Army to win battles and so win the 
campaign. The types of machine which we have used, both British and 
American, are excellent, but none of them could produce the effect 
which was produced in Poland and France by the clumsy Stuka. They 
have been excellent machines for Air Force Purposes, but not weapons for 
the Army. 

So it has come about that while General Ritchie has been grappling 
with the enemy in the sand, the deliberate preoccupation of Air Marshal 
Sir Arthur Tedder has been to attack the enemy’s supply lines. Great 
execution has been done among the columns of petrol lorries and other 
supply vehicles, but in spite of it Rommel has not only maintained an 
army in being but has actually ventured to advance and so lengthen his 
supply lines. The R.A.F. has not yet supplied an aeroplane which can 
by its strikmg power help the Army on the day of battle. — 

Obviously we must change this state of affairs, and no doubt steps 
have already been taken to effect an improvement. As was said above, 
the secrets of the Army Co-operation Command have been well kept, and 
though this command does not function in the Middle East, it must 
certainly be studying the lessons of the fighting there. One of the most 
important lessons to learn is that some special classes of aircraft can be 
valuable weapons of the Army, just as other classes are indispensable 
weapons of the Navy. We have paid dearly for our disregard of this fact, 
and we must see to it that we do not have to pay the same price again 
in the future. The aeroplane must not be regarded as a weapon only of 
the Air Force. In varying forms it must provide weapons for the other 
Services as well. 

F. A. pg V. RoBERTson. 
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THE CIVILIAN IN STRATEGY 


Tue loss of Singapore, Java and Lower Burma and the escape of the 
German ships through the Channel last February have shaken the 
thoughtful portion of the nation out of its somewhat prolonged com- 
placency. There is neither panic nor desire to seek for scapegoats. Instead, 
a strong feeling is rising in the country for the overhaul and remodelling 
of our whole war machinery toa pattern that will produce greater driving 
power and fewer failures. 

Before, however, any lasting improvement can be achieved, and what- 
ever the changes in personnel may be, there are two obstacles still 
hampering our whole war effort which must first be removed: the first 
is psychological, our present national mentality ; the second is political, 
our national constitution. 

The first, our present national mentality, is by far the more serious 
obstacle, not only to the prosecution of the war, but to our regeneration 
and survival as a world power after the war. For years we have lived in 
a world of fallacies, due to the fear of every government to tell the people 
the truth. Except by our present Prime Minister, then in the wilderness, 
we were never made to realise that our position was no longer that of 
the leisurely Victorian period, when we had no powerful rivals, our 
prestige was high and we were supreme at sea ; that a vast and rich Empire 
‘loaded. with undefended loot ’ could be regarded as possible booty by 
ambitious, virile and less fortunate nations in Europe and Asia. We 
believed that our latent wealth with its leisurely development, and our 
past glorious history, were sufficient deterrents to any enterprising 
enemy ; we were told that war could be waged and won by air bombard- 
ment alone, and accordingly reduced our fleet, our main shield for 400 
years, to a hazardously low level, and cut our army to the bone, thereby 
estranging and breaking the spirit of our only ally in Europe ; we were 
encouraged to think selfishly only of ourselves, to take everything from 
the State and to give nothing, to despise patriotism, duty and discipline 
and to be ashamed of Empire. And all this against the protests, warnings 
and advice of the General Staff and the Naval Staff, who have ever since 
been unfairly blamed for their supposed acquiescence and our eventual 
unpreparedness. Thus we lived in selfish ease, smug complacency, 
ignorance and unreadiness for war until September, 1939. 

All through the war this complacent attitude has persisted. We are 
still nursed, cajoled and pleaded with, still encouraged to be self-seeking. 
We still sit back and take pride in our defiance of Germany in 1940, the 
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valour of our air force in the Battle of Britain, and in the endless task of. 
our unadvertised and overworked navy and mercantile marine, We 
have not yet begun to realise that we have ranged against us the two 
most formidable military powers in the world; that Russia is fighting 
practically alone for her life, and that America, more unprepared than 
we were, has only just come into the war and then only in the wake of a 
new and fully prepared enemy. It is true that periodically we are told 
of our dangers and the need for effort, but the efficacy of this medicine 
is always destroyed by the superabundance of jam mixed with it. We 
are told of the millions ranged against the Axis Powers, but it is forgotten 
that the wolf is never perturbed by the numbers of sheep. 

A succession of political and industrial failures and our severe military 
reverses in the Far and Middle East are beginning, however, to produce 
a determined demand for truth instead of palliation, for discipline instead 
of licence, and for unity and patriotism instead of political manceuvring. 
The tide now rising must not be dammed but diverted into channels 
that lead to greater effort and earlier success; for we are still a virile 
and unconquerable people, in spite of our recent softening past. The 
only man able to use this tide to sweep away for ever our complacency, 
lethargy and ignorance, is our Prime Minister ; for he alone amor gst all 
his Government has so far shown no fear of the people, and for this 
courage has rightly gained their affectionate admiration. 

The second obstacle, the political, involves breaking with a tradition 
nearly 300 years old. Since the days of Cromwell, the nation has been 
determined never again to suffer from a military dictatorship; conse- 
quently, the armed forces are still to-day each under a civil head, As 
a result of this outworn tradition the detailed direction of our strategy, 
even in a war of the present stupendous dimensions, still rests mainly 
with politicians who, however able some may be as statesmen or however 
well versed a few may be in the theory of war, can have no practical 
experience of war’s many pitfalls or of the intricacies of strategy. 

Early in this war, the Committee for the Co-ordination of Defence, 
for‘a few months presided over by a distinguished sailor, ceased to exist, 
since having no executive powers it was wholly impotent for its co- 
ordinating functions. In its place was established the Defence Council, 
and the old Chiefs-of-Staff Committee was retained ; from these sprouted 
divers smaller committees. These changes, however, brought no improve- ~ 
ment, because of the weaknesses inherent in all committees. Neither the 
Council nor the Chiefs-of-Staff Committee is under the presidency of a 
permanent co-ordinatirg military head, with full executive powers, and 
freedom to formulate our military strategy and prepare plans for its 
executicn, before final presentatior to the Prime Minister and the War 
Cabinet. Consequently, the presence of the Prime Minister in his capacity 
as Minister of Defence at the Chiefs-of-Staff Committee on 44 occasions 
in one year means that these were the only occasions when definite orders 
and instructions were issued by an executive authority ; at the remaining 
418 meetings (over one a day during the year) the Chiefs-of-Staff 
Vor. CKXXI—No, 783 x* 
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assembled, without any co-ordinating or directing head. Further, the 
presence of the Prime Minister, or any civil minister, at the Chiefs-of- 
Staff Committee means that minor clogging political considerations are 
impinged on, at too early a stage, and a purely military plan cannot be 
made. How often, in addition, the Council of Defence assembled, we are 
not told. It is indeed strange that, after thirty months of a war of such 
magnitude, we should still ignore an axiom, established throughout the 
ages, that direction by committees leads either to indecision, intrigue, 
delay and disunity, or, in a sudden crisis, to impulsive, ill-considered one 
hasty decisions. 

The Prime Minister’s assumption of the extra duties of sole Minister 
of Defence has aroused acute anxiety, for two reasons : firstly, it is felt 
that there are vital matters at home, some in nerveless or tired hands, 
which, if not supervised and directed by the Prime Minister himself, may 
overwhelm the most important front, the Home Front, and lead to greater 
tribulations ; secondly, that a personality of the Prime Minister’s calibre 
must overawe and over-rule his military advisers, not only legitimately 
as Prime Minister, in the shaping of our military policy, but also, as 
Minister of Defence, in the preconception, preparation and execution of 
our strategy. Now strategy should be the duty and responsibility of 
the specially trained higher officers of the Services, under a separate 
executive higher military authority. Moreover, under the present system, 
there is the further danger of the Prime Minister or the Cabinet inter- 
fering at critical moments with the strategic moves or tactical disposi- 
tions of commanders in various theatres of operations. That this can 
happen is proved in Lord Gort’s despatches on the operations in France 
in 1940, when a direct order issued by the Cabinet would, if carried out, 
have brought immediate and overwhelming disaster. In contrast with 
our system of committees our enemies have a central co-ordinating and 
controlling body, the combined ‘ Great General Staff,’ under a supreme 
commander or director, who, subject to the policy laid down by the head 
of the State, is responsible for the direction of all strategy, the conduct of 
all operations, and the co-ordination of all the fighting services. Under 
such a system, forethought in planning and continuity in execution are 
assured, and all friction, delay and doubt reduced to the minimum. 

* Fas est et ab hoste doceri’ : even ancient Rome in all her glory was 
not too proud to learn from her enemies. It has, therefore, been urged 
that in place of our system of committees under the sole control of 
politicians, a separate Mirister of Defence be appointed, and that he 
should preferably be a sailor or a soldier of wide experience and tried 
ability, with full executive powers under the War Cabinet for the shaping 
of our strategy and its co-ordinated execution. 

The appointment of a civil head of military defence places an impossible 


and unfair responsibility on a man who has been brought up in a world — 


wholly divorced from strategy. He is consequently invariably faced with 
the choice of committing one or three enormities: leaning heavily on 
the strongest or most garrulous of his three Chiefs-of-Staff, adopting a 
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weak compromise, or postponing a decision with dangerous delays. 
Our past experience of civil Ministers of Defence, culminating in the 
depleted, disjointed and unready conditior of the three services in the 
Munich days of September, 1938, does not encourage a repetition of the 
system. No doubt the Prime Minister was fully aware of this weakness, 


when he undertook, alone and without assistance, the additional, but 


perhaps to him attractive, duties of Minister of Defence. 

We are liable to forget that in the last great war we had only two 
Services, not three : that those two were more distinct ; and that even then 
proper co-ordination was sometimes sadly lacking, ¢.g., the early Gallipoli 
campaign. Ina war of such dimensions as we are now engaged in, matters 
are far different, and the addition of a sailor or soldier to the War Cabinet, 
with his experienced and reasoned advice after close deliberations with 
the military heads of the three Services, could not but be of value to the 
War Cabinet and assist towards the smoother planring, co-ordination 
and direction of our war strategy. 

There will, we know, be dark days and disappointments ahead of us, 
as no doubt for our enemies also. For these reasons, therefore, there is 
urgency for a drastic change now, not orly to strengthen cur general 
conduct of the war but also to alter the system by which its strategy is 
directed. To delay is to risk a fickle public later on losing its head, 
through anger, fright or stupidity, and demanding changes that will 
destroy us. 


H. E. Brame. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


PRESIDENTIAL DEMOCRACY 


Great Britain and the United States have much in common, and much 
for which the world owes them in common a debt of gratitude. To say 
that the future of civilisation depends largely upon the maintenance of 
friendship and co-operation between them is, indeed, to labour a common- 
place. It is, however, in the sphere of Government, in the Science and 
Art of Politics, that the world’s debt to these two Democracies is perhaps 
most conspicuous. 

‘ Democracy ’ is a term known to political science since the great days 
of Greece. But the genus includes more than one species. There is, for 
instance, nothing in common between the ‘ direct ’ democracy of Periclean 
Athens, or the Forest Cantons which formed the nucleus of the Helvetic 
Republic, and the ‘representative’ democracy of Great Britain or the 
United States. Nor, indeed, is there much more in common between 
English and American democracy—the former parliamentary and uni- 
tary, the latter presidential and federal. 

Failure to appreciate the fundamental differences between these two 
types was largely responsible for the disappointment—to use no harsher 
word—that ensued upon the refusal of the United States to honour the 
signature appended by their President to the Treaty of Versailles and the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. The President was, doubtless, to 
blame for not making clear to his colleagues in Paris that he joined— 
and greatly influenced—their counsels, not as the delegate of the United 
States, and consequently without the power to guarantee that his country 
would implement the undertakings given by him on its behalf. The 
European diplomatists were, however, equally to blame for ascribing to 
the American President an authority which they ought to have realised 
he did not possess. To defer—as they did—to one who was armed with 
full powers to commit a Great Power was one thing; to pay undue 
attention to the opinions of an eminent, if somewhat dogmatic theorist, 
who came to Paris determined to mould the future of Europe after a 
pattern which he had no authority to impose or even to approve, was 
quite another thing, and has proved to be one of the major causes of 
the disillusionment which followed upon the last Peace Settlement. 


These observations are suggested afresh by a study of the four monu- 
mental volumes containing—‘ enshrining ’ were perhaps the more appro- 
priate word—President Roosevelt’s Speeches, Public Papers, Messages 
to Congress, Charitable Appeals, Press Conferences, ‘ Fireside Chats,’ 
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Radio Greetings, and ‘Informal Extemporaneous Remarks’ on all 
manner of occasions, during his second term of office, 1937-40.1_ These 
volumes follow on five similar volumes dealing with the first term, and 
will presumably be followed by at least four more dealing with the third 
term. It is then safe to surmise that never in history have the words— 
grave and gay—of a ruler been collected, and reproduced for the enlighten- 
ment of posterity, with such meticulous care. To each volume is prefixed 
an introduction from the President’s own pen, and to many of the 
‘items ’ he has himself added explanatory notes of the greatest value to 
the student of affairs. A Topical Table helps the reader to follow a 
particular subject throughout the four volumes; nothing indeed has 
been neglected to render the wealth of original material here assembled 
of the greatest advantage to students who would follow the day to day 
working of American democracy. 


The label attached to Vol. I (1937), The Constitution Prevailo, | is 
highly suggestive, for the main interest of the volume is the record 
of the conflict between the President and the Congress, on the one hand, 
and the Supreme Court on the other, or,as Mr. Roosevelt would prefer 
to put it, between the Constitution and the Court. 

The President had first taken office at one of the darkest hours in the 
economic and social history of his country. He had resolutely set himself 
to rescue it from the slough of despair by a series of drastic measures 
comprehended under the description of ‘ The New Deal.’ One Act after 
another passed by the President and the Congress had been declared by 
the Supreme Court to be ultra vires and, therefore, unconstitutional. 
The President joined issue at once. It is not the Acts that are uncon- 
stitutional, but the action of the Court that has contravened the Con- 
stitution. The Court, he says (I, 126), ‘in addition to the proper use of 
its judicial functions, has improperly set itself up as a Third House of the 
Congress—a super-legislature . . . reading into the Constitution words 
and implications which are not and were never intended to be there.’ ° 
He decided, therefore, to appeal from the Court to the Constitution. 
‘We want,’ he said, ‘a Supreme Court which will do justice under the 
Constitution—not over it.’ 

To the student this conflict was supremely interesting, as affording 
an outstanding illustration of one of the basic principles of the American 
Constitution, which insists, in deference to Montesquieu, upon a clear 
separation of powers as between the Federal authority and its com- 
ponent States, and also hetween the several organs of Government in 
both. 

The executive power in the Federation is vested exclusively in a 
President elected by the whole people of the Republic and responsible only 
to them. The President, then, is not a Sovereign—sovereignty is vested 
in the people ; nor is he a Prime Minister, though he combines to some 
extent the functions of an English King aad an English Prime Minister. 
1 The Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt, MacMillan. 63s. 
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Like the English Monarch he can address a written message to the 
Legislature ; unlike a Prime Minister, he cannot be a member of it.” 
The President is assisted by secretaries and by ten Departmental Ministers, 
who have come to be known as his Cabinet, though they possess none 
of the attributes distinctive of an English Cabinet. They are indi- 
vidually responsible entirely to the President, but have no. collective 
responsibility either to him or to the Congress from which they are 
rigidly excluded and rarely selected. Ministers are, in fact, as are English 
Cabinet Ministers in name, the servants of the Head of the State. 

Yet, rigid as is the separation of powers, it is not complete. On the 
one hand, the President has to share an important executive function 
with the Senate, without whose assent—by a two-thirds majority—no 
Treaty can be concluded, and with the Congress which must concur in 
the declaration of war. On the other hand, the Congress has to share the 
legislative function with the President in so far as the Constitution gives 
him a veto—albeit only suspensive—upon all Bills, and Congress can 
only finally overbear it by a two-thirds majority. 

' All this applies, of course, only to ordinary legislation within the four 
corners of the Constitution. When it comes to deal with an article of 
the Constitution the President has to deal not only with the Federal 
Congress but with State legislatures. For the United States came into 
being asa result of a Treaty concluded between 13 (now 48) independent 
Republics, and the terms of that Treaty can be varied only, a constitutional 
amendment is obtainable only, by an elaborate process. 

So elaborate and lengthy is the process, and so uncertain the issue, 
that Mr. Roosevelt rejected this method of attempting to overcome thé 
resistance of the Supreme Court to the several items of his New Deal. 


It would [he said in one of his Fireside Chats (March 9th, 1937) ] take 
months or years to get substantital agreement upon the type and language 
of an amendment. It would take months and years thereafter to get a two- 
.thirds majority in favour of that amendment in both Houses of the Congress. 
Then would come the long course of ratification by three-fourths of all the States. 


And the uncertainty of the issue! Thirteen States, containing only 
5 per cent. of the voting population, could, if united in opposition, veto 
an amendment desired by 35 States and 95 per cent. of the population. 
Such is the ‘rigidity ’ of the Constitution that in fact only twenty-one 
amendments have been adopted in a century and a half. 

Meanwhile, reforms which to the President and Congress seemed 
urgent were held up by the Supreme Court by a majority verdict of one in 
a Court of nine, five members of which were over seventy-five years of 
age. The difficulty had progressively increased. In the first seventy 
years the Court invalidated only two Acts of the Congress ; in the next 
seventy it nullified fifty-eight. In the three years beginning October, 


® Since President Wilson’s time the President has reverted to the pre-Jeffersonian 
practice of addressing Congress in person. 

* This separatism extends to the Presidents, few of whom had ever been members of 
Congress. 
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1933, it set aside twelve Statutes. Thus, in Mr. Roosevelt’s contention 
the Constitution itself had been ‘tipped out of balance by the Courts,’ 
and he proposed to restore it by a plan as simple as it was ingenious. By 
appointing an additional judge (up to the legal limit of fifteen) for every 
existing occupant of the Bench who had reached the age of seventy the 
Court would be rapidly reinforced by an infusion of younger blood, by 
men in sympathy with the policy of the President and the Congress, and 
twice endorsed by the electorate. 

Congress passed an Act to give effect to the President’s plan. But 
the mere threat sufficed. The final stage of the conflict was averted by 
the complete surrender of the Court, which forthwith reversed its previous 
decisions. Thus, before his second term ended the President could boast 
a complete victory ; of the seven recommendations made by him to 
Congress in 1937, six had become law ; the object of the seventh and most 
important had been achieved by the decision of the Court itself (Vol. ITT, 
pp. 422-428). 
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Needless to say that, besides the issue to which, in accord with Mr. 
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» of Roosevelt’s own estimate of its relative importance, attention has been 
ral mainly devoted, he touched many topics of great interest to all students 
nto of politics. There is, for instance, the effort of the State to deal with 
ent ff the problem of tax evasion, rendered especially difficult in America by the 
nal traditional aversion to direct taxation and by the ingenuity of American 






lawyers. Another problem is that of the relation of Government 
employees to strikes and collective bargaining. In 1937 there were no 
fewer than 4,740 strikes in the U.S.A., ‘ the highest number for any year 
in the country’s history.’ The contagion spread to the Public Service, 
but Mr. Roosevelt firmly insisted that where ‘the employer is the whole 
people ’ the use of the strike weapon is treasonable (I., 325). Of a different 
order of interest is Mr. Roosevelt’s diatribe against the anti-democratic, 
not to say ‘ill-liberal,’ views of Lord Macaulay. The latter’s view that 
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$8. 
3. the American Constitution was ‘ all sail and no anchor ’ was, by the way, 
ly strangely at variance with that of other English jurists like Sir Henry © 
to Maine, who regarded with envy the stout anchors provided by a Consti- 
n. tuton, rigid and written, and so lacking in our own dangerously ‘ flexible ’ 
- Constitution.4 This point would merit discussion impossible in this 

article, but in passing we may observe that both Mr. Woodrow Wilson 
d and Mr. Lawrence Lowell held that the contrast between the two Con- 
n stitutions is more apparent than real, and in particular that the American 
\f is hardly less than the English constitution ‘a living and fecund system,’ 
y constantly modified by ‘legislative and administrative practice, and a 
+t steady accretion of precedent.’ ® 









Volume II (1938), Mr. Roosevelt labels “ Continuing the Struggle for 


4 Cf., ¢.g., Maine, Popular Government (1885). 
8 Wilson: Congressional Government, p. 7, and cf. Lowell: Government of England 
I, pp. 4-6. — 
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Liberalism.’ Most of his measures he recommended to the Congress to 
prove that ‘the New Deal was determined not to stop in ite tracks’ 
became law and are now matters of history. Of not less interest to an 
English commentator is his vigorous vindication of the Party System 
(II, 438), and his personal intervention in pending elections for the 
Federal and even the State Legislature. Not less than an English Prime 
Minister the American President is necessarily a party leader; that a 
party leader should intervene on behalf of a colleague or a supporter is 
clearly consonant with the theory and practice of a parliamentary 
democracy. Is it equally so in a presitiential democracy where the party 
leader is also Head of the State ? An Englishman may ask the question, 
but will hardly venture to answer it. 

Over Volume III (1939) war had begun to cast its baneful shadow. 
Somewhat naive therefore sounds the record of Mr. Roosevelt’s conviction 
(Ill, p. xxv) thay ‘if the . . . aggressor nations in the world had been 
willing to co-operate in disarmament and non-aggression in 1933, the 
present conflict could have been avoided ; and any just grievances and 
fair demands which they might have had, could have been worked out 
by international conference and negotiation.” While cordially agreeing, 
I can imagine Herr Hitler asking ‘ Who was to decide what grievances 
were ‘‘ just ” and which demands were “ fair,” and what chance would 
Germany have had of removing grievances or obtaining demands by 
negotiations unbacked by the sword?’ Be that as it may, it is now 
melancholy to read the President’s earnest appeals to Hitler and 
Mussolini (III, 201, 209, 444, 449) and to recognise both their sincerity 
and their failure. 











































Volume IV (1940) is dominated not by the shadow but the substance 
of war, by the deepening anxiety of the President to ‘ aid the Democra- 
cies,’ and by the increasing urgency of his appeal to his countrymen to 
send it after his re-election (November, 1940) for a third term to the 
Presidency; 

Out of their attitude of ‘ sympathetic aloofness ’ the American people 
were first startled by the German attack on four States quite as anxious 
as the U.S.A. to maintain their neutrality. The collapse of France 
convinced America that ‘it must with the greatest possible speed arm 
itself with all the machinery of war.’ Only the British Navy (so Mr. 
Roosevelt insisted) stood between the world and Nazi-domination. It 
was ‘the very physical existence ’ of the U.S.A. that was now at stake. 
The ‘ lend-lease ’ programme and ‘ all out ’ aid to Britain was, accordingly, 
based on ‘ hard-headed self-interest and self-concern.’ An influential 
minority still favoured ‘ isolation,’ but the vast majority recognised that 
‘the best interest of the U.S.A. is served by helping every nation able 
and willing to fight Hitler . . . instead of waiting for them to fall 
and finding ourselves next in line for Nazi attack’ (IV, pp. xxx-xxxi). 

That is the leit-motif of all Mr. Roosevelt’s speeches in 1940, but this 
volume is especially interesting as recording—albeit very unobtrusively— 
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the change of his own mind about a Third-Term Presidency. On July 16th, 
1940, it was authoritatively announced that he ‘ has never had and has 
not to-day any desire or purpose to continue in the office of President 


...or to be nominated by the Convention for that office.’ On 
July 19th he accepted nomination but announced that he could not take 
part in the election campaign. On October 18th he announced that in 
order to deal with ‘ deliberate falsification of fact on the part of opponents 
he would make five speeches between then and election days.’ 

Besides those speeches, delivered with great earnestness and eloquence, 
the President made a number of ‘ Rear-platform Extemporaneous 
Remarks,’ and other ‘ short campaign speeches ’ and with a noteworthy 
result. Though Mr. Wendel Willkie proved an unexpectedly formidable 
opponent, Mr. Roosevelt carried no fewer than 38 States (with 
449 electoral votes) and obtained 27,243,466 votes against 22,304,755 
recorded for Mr. Willkie. 

From this triumphant campaign Mr. Roosevelt naturally emerged 
with enhanced prestige, and powers as nearly dictatorial as are ever likely 
to be vested in an American President. Not that he has employed it 
dictatorially. His courage is equalled only by his prudence, and not a 
step has he taken in which he has not been certain of the support of the 
vast majority of his countrymen, who at last realise with him that if 
Britain went down they would be ‘ living at the point of a gun.’ 


To readers of the foregoing paragraphs it may have occurred that 
interesting as these volumes may be for the picture they give of the day 
to day working of American Democracy, they are not less interesting 
as the revelation of a remarkable personality. American soil has proved 
singularly fertile in the production of men well filled by character and 
brains to preside over the destinies of the great Republic. Haphazard 
as the method of selection seems to us to be, it has rarely failed in a 
century and a half to bring to the front rulers of high capacity. Is it 
that the soil teems with them ? Or does the office make the man ? 

Be these things as they may, it is undeniable that in the succession of 
great rulers Franklin D. Roosevelt will be accounted among the greatest. 
These pages present the portrait of a man of high courage, of wide vision, 
of great tenacity of purpose ; above all, of unquenchable faith. Critics 
of his administration there must needs be; but even critics will agree 
that at the gravest moment of its history America has found a leader 
endowed with rare beauty of character, disarming in its humanity and 
simplicity, and endowed also with a capacity, never excelled among its 
long succession of great rulers, for prudent planning and vigorous action. 


J. A. R. Marriorr. 
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POEMS 


I went to watch... 


I wENT to watch the evening, 

After the cold and rain, 

And found myself by evening watched, 
All eyes from earth to sky : 


The eyes of primrose, iris, 

Narcissus, daffodil. 

Each tree and bush had budded eyes, 
And the West held one red eye. 


I felt my body’s winter 

Fixed in a million beams ; 

A million mirrors showed my flesh, 
Gross with the will to die. 


I looked into the water 

That glimmered in the well ; 

I looked towards the looking birds, 
And felt them all deny. 


‘ Forgive my grieving body, 
Forgive the shrivelled heart, 
Forgive the darkness that I bring, 
The whither, whence, and why. 


Match my death with darkness. 
Let night like one great lid 

Close on your look of judging light. 
Leave me to love my sigh.’ 


The night at last came over, 
The eyes were all withdrawn. 

I lifted lips to pray and saw, 
Great God! the star-stern sky. 


‘Now am I truly taken, 

And cannot be my death. 

Now must I answer look with look, 
Moses at Sinai.’ 
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T looked and had the answer. 

The stars in hollow light 

Were microscopes through which I saw 
A single mighty eye. 


O pure the diamond wonder ! 

O infinite the beam ! 

And from my flesh there fell away 
All death that was not I. 


Into the Garden 


To touch the stillness and to be 

The manner of a miracle, 

That was the gift of darkness in a moonless night, é 
When I, beneath the thatch, looked out and could not see. 


All things were near by blindness and, 

Most near, the water of the well. 

I felt its pure serenity like a star’s daylight, 

Free from its traveller’s gaze on the shadowy land. 


To be one sense, a seed, a root, 

Drawing from earth the single spell, : 
Was to be flower and fruit in one, and infinite 
And small, and individual and absolute. 


End of Respite 
Forest this place ; but, if it will, 
Let it remember you. © : * 
Attempt no words for it. Be still, 
Forgetting, to the present true. 


And, when you drop behind the hill, 
Say only : ‘ Here I grew 
Wiser a little in the skill 
Of knowing nothing, and more new.’ 


L. AARONSON. 


THE NINETEEN TH CENTURY 


A TROUT STREAM IN WAR TIME 


Every fly fisherman, no doubt, has the particular stream of his heart, 
and mine is in Wiltshire, although I have fished with joy in many rivers 
and lakes elsewhere in these islands and in Norway. Indeed, whi trutta 
ibi Arcadia, and the trout has an unfailing instinct for the world’s loveliest 
places. It is arguable, of course, that certain regions where the trout is 
not may have a kind of subdued or secondary beauty. The fens, foo 
instance, especially as explored in a canoe, can surround and even, to 
some extent, hypnotise a beholder with their horizons, their wild birds, 
and the romantic names of their farms and dykes. But for the fly fisher- 
man, at any rate, it is the rivers of the moors and mountains and the chalk 
streams of the south that flow, trout-inhabited, through earth’s most 
authentic paradises. 

Amongst these it would be difficult to allot any palm of supremacy, 
and no fly fisherman would cavil at a comrade in the art who has yielded 
his deepest homage to some Scottish loch or Westmorland burn, or who 
would rather fish for sewin in Wales than stalk the shy trout of the Itchen 
or Test ; and I have the happiest memories of the smallest trout that I 
have ever caught—1 inch long and the possessor of but a single eye— 
in the Swincombe on Dartmoor, and the largest that I have ever lost, 
just before midnight on a wild night of rain, and after a fifty minutes’ 
struggle, in the northernmost loch but one of the British Islands. 

But the stream of my heart, the one to which I always return with a 
sense of coming home—beside which, if I could, I would be the most 
content to live—is in Wiltshire, and the choicest part of it a quiet couple 
of miles, with a mill for its half-way house and, below the mill, a mill 
pool which seldom fails, even on the most unpromising days, to yield a 
trout. to the;wet fly, if not to the dry. A hundred yards below the mill 
pool, a foot-bridge leads to the shyest and fourth most beautiful village 
in England—the other three are all in Wiltshire too—and across the foot- 
bridge there is a thatched garden wall beside which a small car can be 
parked and mid-day sandwiches consumed in the eye of the sun. Water- 
meadows, seldom trodden by anybody but an occasional fisherman or 
farm hand, border these two enchanted miles and, to the north and south 
are the clear and clean-cut lines of the downs, basically the same yester- 
day, to-day, and for ever, but responsive to the tiniest cloud floating 
above them and every change of wind and weather. 

For many years now I have fished these waters, staying in a spacious 
near-by house, which has grown and spread itself, according to the whims 
of its various owners, for the best part of a couple of centuries, and been 
mellowed by time, if not into actual beauty, at least into a solid and 
unself-conscious worth. Crossing its lawn and a couple of meadows, I 
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have let myself out through a rickety door in its high boundary wall on 
to the footpath that crosses the valley railway, and so down to the mill. 
Above the mill are a couple of hundred yards of smooth water, with an 
open meadow to the south and an osier bed to the north. Above this a 
stile leads—or alas led—into a quarter of a mile of woodland, matched on 
the other side of the stream, and with deep fringes of reeds on both banks. 

This was perhaps the most beautiful, as it was the widest, stretch of 
the river, with trailing weed-beds in the centre and silky runs between 
them—difficult to cast across, owing to the hinterland of trees and willow 
bushes, and setting many problems of drag and, later in the season, of 
landing, to the fisherman. Above this delectable reach a stile led into 
another more open but marshy meadow, the familiar haunt of snipe, as 
the wood was of wild duck, and with willow trees bending over the water 
at every twenty or thirty yards. 

Below the railway bridge, for a little way, the river and mill leet run 
parallel, meeting in a deep pool, known as the Chestnut Pool, where the 
stream makes a right-angled bend. Then follow a couple of large water- 
meadows, with closely set willows lining the river’s edge. The fishing 
belongs to the owners of an Elizabethan manor house near the up-stream 
stone bridge. But none of these have themselves been fishermen, and 
their fishing guests, as it has seemed to me, have been few and far between. 
Occasionally Ihave met the other fishing tenant, a contemplative elderly 
kan with a camp stool. But more often, from day’s end to day’s end, 
I have met nobody on the river bank. 

It is true that, after a few years and a change of ownership, a young 
keeper appeared and set up his home in the mill house ; and thereafter 
a plank was built across the stream, with a couple of fly boards trailing 
below it. A little clearing was also done in the wood, making casting 
rather more easy. The weed-cutting became less amateur, and the paths 
at mid-summer less overgrown. But the character of the stream remained 
unaltered. The fish were natural fish, procreating in natural spawn-beds 
up the limpid side-streams and, if they never became the size of the meat- 
fed monsters of Stockbridge—if a two-pound trout was a rarity—there 
were plenty weighing a pound and a pound and a half, ready to put up a 
lusty and often successful fight. 

Nature has also seen, since nobody else has, that they have not been 
invaded by competitors. A relative of mine once caught, to his own and 
everybody else’s astonishment, a three-pound perch in the mill pool. 
But there are no coarse fish in the river itself or even a grayling ; and it is, 
perhaps fortunately, not a may-fly stream. There are never to be wit- 
nessed there such orgies as I have seen on the Kennet during early June 
evenings, with the air a delirium of frail colour and every square yard 
of the river dimpled with a rising fish. But then there are none of those 
following stagnant weeks, with gorged trout asleep at the bottom of the 
river. 

So it came about, as the years went by, that I returned to these two 


miles of this Wiltshire chalk stream with a slowly deepening affection— 
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from the Teify, the Teme, the Dionard and the Annan, even from the 
Otter, most delightful of April rivers—and with that special uplifting 
of heart which the chalk downs, more than any other surroundings, 
always give me. There was the run below the foot-bridge where trout were 
always rising, even if they were not always sizable. There was the still 
reach just above the hill from which I have never succeeded in taking a 
fish, and the Chestnut Pool of which, until this summer, I could have 
said the same thing. There was the low-spreading tree from beneath 
which, by trailing a fly down-stream, I lured the large trout that, accord- 
ing to the keeper, had defied various would-be captors. There was the 
clump of reeds, just above the railway bridge, beside which an unknown 
but obviously skilful angler had told me that, in July and August, he 
only fished with a small Houghton Ruby. He had taken a brace and a 
half on a still, somnolent day that had so far been blank, as far as I was 
concerned, and he very kindly bestowed upon me a specimen of this 
victorious fly. But I was too lazy, I remember, to attach it to my cast, 
and subsequently caught a brace with the Iron Blue which was already 
there. There was also the spot where the contemplative fishing tenant 
told a friend and myself that a large gold-ribbed Hare’s Ear was really 
the fly for this particular water ; and he gave my friend one, with which, 
as a matter of fact, he presently caught the largest trout of his season. 

Punctually, as we finished lunch in the lea of the thatched garden wall 
on the southern side of the foot-bridge, the first of the cows would appear 
from the meadow, coming back to be milked, and the rest would follow, 
splashing through the water, with an elderly farm hand, his face the 
colour of saddle leather, sauntering leisurely in their wake. If we had had 
a good morning, we would give him a trout for his supper, and he would 
pass the time of day with us in his tranquil Wiltshire doric ; and there 
were the returns, in the last of the dusk, through the rickety door and 
over the two meadows and across the lawn. 

There was, therefore, but one stream to re-visit in the few brief days 


possible in war-time and, by a fortunate chance—the house having become | 


occupied bya school—some rooms were available in a village not more 
than four miles away. It was towards the end of June, 1940, with the 
collapse of France already in being ; and many of the tired soldiers from 


Dunkirk had been driven, we were told, through the village street. But | 


jt was very quiet during our short stay there, after nine months of war in 
London ; and although, in our beds at night, we could hear the drone of 
German bombers on their way to Bristol, it was hard to remember this 
on the summer mornings as we berthed our little car close to the foot- 
bridge. 

All that had seemingly happened since the year before was that the 
river had folded itself even more deeply in its own peace. The keeper 
having gone, there were places where the footpath was lost under breast- 
high reeds and grasses and others where the uncut tresses of weeds 
almost stretched from bank to bank. But the trout were still there, if a 
trifle harder to land ; and my son and I each lost good fish—not that we 
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minded very much—on the far sides of weed-beds. Each day at lunch, 
‘too, the cows splashed across the stream in a ritual that had not altered. 

The summer of 1940, in spite of the sorry state of the world elsewhere, 
will nevertheless be remembered by farmers as an annus mirabilis. 
Scarcely within living memory had the seasons been more favourable 
for seeding, for the growing of the grass and its gathering, and later for 
the harvesting of the wheat, oats and barley. Sunshine and rain came 

_ just when they were wanted and in just the appropriate amounts ; and 
it was on a cloudless afternoon, later in the week, as I was watching the 
stream with my rod across my arms, that I felt a sudden and confident 
thud. I glanced at my rod and, perched near its end, was a plump young 
missel-thrush examining me with a bright and interested eye. For perhaps 
a quarter of a minute we regarded each other, and then, after a. brief 
excursion elsewhere, he returned as though he were confirming some sort 
of treaty, and perched himself there again. | 

It was exactly a year before I could visit the stream again, during 

. which time the London in which I worked had lived through its long 
series of day and night bombardments ; and it would have been pleasant 
to write that, in a brief escape from this, I had found the stream unchanged. 
But this was not so. As I approached the mill pool, I found a chocolate- 
coloured liquid pouring down into it and walked up-stream to my favourite 
meadows with a sinking heart. Gone, or almost gone, was the woodland 
glade. Gone was every willow tree on the bank of the snipe meadow. 
Gone was the osier bed below the stone bridge. Gone was every vestige 
of river-side herbage. And instead I found myself walking along a steep 
gravel bank some 4 feet high above the water and making a causeway— 
or miniature Chesil beach—4 yards across for nearly a mile..- 

Somewhere higher up, out of sight, there were dredgers, as I was told, 
still at work ; and a couple of men spreading gravel told me of mysterious 
drainage work in progress, and that what I was now beholding was also 
designed to be a tank trap. I stared at the canal that very stream had 
become and suppose that I ought to have reflected how meet it was, in 
such times, that even a trout stream should put on uniform. I might 
have consoled myself by remembering that for more.than ten years I 
had enjoyed its beauty and that perhaps, in some timeless world of the 
spirit, the snipe were still drumming over their meadow. But actually I 
went bitterly back to the mill knowing that, in my lifetime and with my 
material eyes, I should never again see this stream of mine in its old and 
familiar ways. 

_ And yet even so—let me record it—this stream of my heart did its 
best for me. Below the railway bridge it was still untouched. The Chest- 
nut Pool, where I had never before caught a fish, it gave me a trout, and 
I lost another there; and in the lower meadows that I had hitherto 


' . rather neglected—although it was there that the missel-thrush had perched 


upon my rod—it gave me a few more > and whispered its runes to me for 
three golden days. 
H. H. Basurorp. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Reformation in England, by F, M. Powicke (Oxford University Press, 6s.). 

In this most interesting essay Professor Powicke considers what is perhaps 
the most perplexing enigma in the history of the Reformation settlement in 
this country, how it was that it was imposed without more effective resistance. 
Historians of the past have enlarged upon the corruption of the Papacy and the 
low standard of morals among the clergy ; but there is no period in the Middle 
Ages in which such charges were not brought forward. More recently it has 
been the fashion to represent its principal motive as the spoliation of the 
Church in the interests of a single class ; but this does not explain why such a 
policy was accepted by so many who had nothing to gain from it. Again the 
rise of the organic sovereign state was undoubtedly an important factor ; but 
this phenomenon was not peculiar to England, nor did it lead in other countries 
to a breach from Rome. None of these explanations account for the defeatist 
attitude of the higher ranks of the clergy and for their failure to agree upon a 
reasoned policy of resistance to a course directly opposed to the great tradition 
of medieval Christendom. 

Certainly no single explanation will cover the whole situation. But 
Professor Powicke goes very far when he points out that Catholic opinion 
generally had become distracted by long indulgence in compromise. He holds 
that Grosseteste was the last great Englishman to recognise that it was essential 
that the spheres of church and state should be kept wholly distinct, though 
after the Concordat of Worms (1122) the Church made little attempt further 
to define them. During the later Middle Ages the relations between the two 
bodies became increasingly obscured by accommodations based upon practical 
opportunism, and thus when the fundamental principle of Catholic unity was 
challenged, even strong Catholics found themselves without direction. The 
distinction between the divine and the positive law had become blurred, or 
rather to the ordinary man, ecclesiastic or layman, what had come to matter 
was the law of the realm, especially when it took the form of that sword of 
Damocles, praemunire. 

Hence the case which Henry VIII put forward could convince even*men 
like Gardiner and Bonner. At a time when the conflict of religious opinion was 
such as seriously to threaten national unity, was it not for a Christian ruler to 
maintain his subjects in obedience to the true faith and to enforce that 
uniformity which all men agreed to be so necessary ? The lawyer St. Germain 
maintains that it was for the King to declare what the doctrines of the 
true faith were, which was indeed the logical conclusion. But even Henry 
VIII scarcely ventured as far upon his own authority and the outcry raised by 
the Ten Articles warned him that public opinion was not prepared to give the 
civil power a free hand in such matters. He acted with due regard to forms and 
appearances and was careful to maintain the fiction that the Reformation 
contained no novelties and did but restore the Church to that condition of 
purity which it has enjoyed in some unspecified period in the past. More 
indeed brushed all this aside as sophistry, and Professor Powicke points to the 
dilemma in which its acceptance ultimately involved Cranmer. He had 
accepted the Henrician reforms at the King’s bidding. Upon what principle 
was he to refuse a similar obedience to Mary ? 

The elaborate fagade of pretence behind which the Tudors worked has made 
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it possible for historians to read into the history of the Reformation pretty well 
anything they have desired. Yet Professor Powicke holds that they cannot 
rightly claim to discern in the sixteenth century the coneeption of an indepen- 
dent Ecclesia Anglicana. The Church was in a real sense administered by the 
State upon the plea that each was the same Christian community viewed from 
a different. angle. Even Hooker accepts this and it may be observed that he 
objected to Presbyterian church government, not as we might suppose to-day, 
because it was too secular but because it was much too ecclesiastical for his 

If disputes arose within the Church, he had far more confidence in the 
ability of the laity to settle them reasonably than in that of his own order. 
Within the framework of the State, the Church was indeed invested with 
privileges which time was to make venerable ; but it is not until the seventeenth 
century that the claim is advanced that it is a societag perfecta et sibi 
sufficiens. 


R. N. Cazew Honr. 


Guide to the New World: A Handbook of Constructive World Revolution, by H. G. 
Wells (Gollancz, 45. net.). 

Mr. Wells has been writing essays ‘ for syndicated publication throughout the 
world ’ and, by what would have been described in Victorian controversies as a 
fortuitous concurrence, they amount to a Guide to the New World and a Hand- 
book of Constructive World Revolution. It is not clear that there will ever be 
an opportunity to use the Guide, for we gather from Mr. Wells’s estimate of his 
contemporaries that he sees very little chance of their doing any of the things that 
are necessary. They are going to bother themselves with maps and concrete 
questions when it would be so much more simple and satisfying to sit down and 
endorse a new Declaration of the Rights of Man and confer ‘ democratic rights 
on all mankind.’ 

The central theme has to be disentangled from a mass of Mr. Wells’s personal 
prejudices, a piece of mid-nineteenth century ‘ No Popery,’ which seems to have 
been bad for business and to have worried the syndicate, and much allegorical 
writing which only the strict brethren of the Wellsian religion will understand. 
One of the essays deals with a goddess, whose intentions and actions towards man 
are described with some minuteness. It is rather puzzling to anyone who opens 
the book casually, but on looking back we find that the goddess is Evolution, 
who ‘ had brought him as far as he could go by her method.’ This kind of language 
is as meaningless to a post-Rationalist modern as to a mere Christian. Mr. Wells, 
who offers us a good deal of such mysticism, distrusts the Poles because they are 
melodramatic. 

The ‘ Unknown Young Man’ to whom this book is dedicated, can hardly 
be expected to know how much of it represents a phase of emotional substitutes 
for thinking that his father may have passed through thirty years or forty years 
ago. There will always be what Mr. Wells calls ‘ the natural born revolutionary,’ 
but he will not be any more respectful to Mr. Wells’s exhumations than to more 
recent attitudes, nor will any fictive ‘New World” last very long. Sensible 
people regard revolution as they do war, as something incidental to human life, 
sometimes necessary, always terrible. The ‘ natural born revolutionary ’ would 
have humanity always morbidly conscious of its machinery of government as the 

ic is of his digestive processes. Dyspepsia has a very important place in 
the Wellsian scheme of things. 
Recmnatp J. DinGLe. 
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The Persecution of the Catholic Church in the Third Reich (Burns, Oates, 55.). 

Hitler’s decision to put on again the armour of a crusader against Communisr 
and Defender of the Faith was a failure. Some of his supporters in Europe ma) 
have felt less uneasy and he may have caused a certain amount of embarrassmen 
to some who detest National Socialism but have no wish to be associated in 
degree with Bolshevism. It does not appear, however, that any apprecial 
number of people changed sides. The reasons for this failure are to be founc 
very largely in the carefully documented accounts published in the last few year 
of Hitler’s real attitude towards Christianity. 

This volume, translated from the German, is anonymous, for the simp 
reason, explained by the translator, that * National Socialism has a short way with 
those who bear witness against it.’ Nothing essential is added to the damning 
indictment made by Principal Micklem for the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. If the Roman Catholic Church has been selected in each case, it is not 
because there is any essential difference between the treatment accorded to it and 
to the Protestants, but it is a more closely organised opponent and Hitler may 
have thought it easier to appeal plausibly to Deatschtum and to assail foreign 
interference. A Catholic by upbringing himself, he probably waieetininiey 
the theological element in German protestantism. 

There have been speculations from time to time about the possibility of a 
successful appeal to the Vatican by a Germany which could claim to have slain 
the Communist dragon. The reproduction in this book of the encyclical Mit 
brennender Sorge should dispose of any such notion, for it is not less emphatic than 
the many declarations against atheistic Communism. 

One of the saddest facts to record about the present volume is that, in accord- 
ance with Mr. de Valera’s curious conception of neutrality, its circulation has been 


forbidden in Eire. ReGInaLp J. Dincte. ; 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 

Sm,—A mightier and more deadly conflict than Hitler’s blind revenge fore- 
saw began when Japan challenged America and Britain to mortal combat, 
The white races now face a colour peril of unimaginable magnitude. The 
whole of the coloured races, in whose blood smoulder fires of jealousy, hatred, 
revenge against the dominant white man, may be swept by deep racial currents, | 
led by Japan, and in this generation we may find ourselves faced with the 
colour peril in dire reality. Japan, armed with deadliest weapons, and with a 
reckless spirit of self-sacrifice, is achieving lightning victories over the greatest 
Empire and the greatest nation the world has seen. The prestige and superiority 
of the democratic white nations has tumbled from the Eastern skies. That 
stupendous triumph of spirit and arms, temporary though it may be (or may 
not be), will blow into flame the uncontrollable imaginations of coloured peoples 
everywhere, and the flames may leap from land to land. Will this generation 
see black, yellow and brown races locked in death-grips with the white, out- 
numbering them by trillions. The German murder-gang has brought this § 
dreaded peril on the horizon. If they escape now, in the end they will perish. 
Our one and only course is to prepare ourselves by complete self-sacrifice for a 
mightier conilict than we have yet envisaged, and to give the coloured peoples 
we can influence true religion, security, education, freedom, and a full share of 
the good things of earth—betimes. Jaume Mancuawe. 
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